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October 19, 1967 



Honorable James A. Rhodes 
Governor, State of Ohio 

Honorable Theodore M. Gray 
President Pro Tempore 
State Senate of Ohio 

Honorable Charles F. Kurfess 
Speaker, Ohio House of Representatives 

Gentlemen: 

On behalf of my colleagues, I transmit herewith the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Ohio Board of Regents for the fiscal. year ending June 30, 1967. Actually, 
this is more than an ordinary annual report. 

Because September 20, 1967, marked the fourth anniversary of the creation 
of the Ohio Board of Regents and because these past four years have been 
crucial and productive in developing the public system of higher education in 
Ohio, we wish to record here the major events not of one year but of our 
history to date. We believe this report presents a comprehensive and clear 
account of the actions which' have been taken to promote a new structure and 
quality of public higher education in this state. 

Once again let me express the appreciation which the Board of Regents has 
for the cooperative and generous support the Board has received from you 
personally and from your colleagues in the executive and legislative branches 
of state government. 



Cordially yours, 






I. A PHILOSOPHY OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 



The Ohio Board of Regents was created by 
House Bill No. 214 of the 105th General Assem- 
bly, effective September 20, 1963. For the first 
time in the history of the State of Ohio, a state- 
wide administrative agency was established by 
law charged with the duty of planning and co- 
ordinating the state interest in higher education. 
The Ohio Board of Regents has now completed 
four years of activity in carrying out its pioneer 

task. 

It must be emphasized that the Ohio Board of 
Regents is not a governing board for public 
higher education in Ohio, but a planning and co- 
ordinating board. There is an important distinc- 
tion. By uniform provision of law, state univer- 
sities and community colleges are each individ- 
ually bodies politic and corporate. The authority 
of government is vested in the board of trustees 
of each university and college. The duties as- 
signed to the Ohio Board of Regents do not su- 
persede this authority. Indeed, during its brief 
existence, the Board of Regents can point to nota- 
ble accomplishments in legislation recommended 
by it and enacted by the General Assembly and 
Governor which have strengthened the manage- 
ment position of the individual state universities. 

The role of the Ohio Board of Regents is to 
assist in formulating a state government point 
of view in the field of public higher education. 
The chief executive of Ohio in his authority to 
appoint members of the boards of trustees, in his 
authority to “see that the laws are faithfully ex- 
ecuted,” and in his authority to recommend to the 
General Assembly “such measures as he shall 
deem expedient” must determine the broad out- 
lines of desirable public policy affecting higher 
education in Ohio. The General Assembly in its 
authority to exercise “the legislative power of the 
state” must determine the legal powers and the 
legal limitations of state universities and com- 
munity colleges. In addition, the executive budget 
and the biennial appropriation laws determine 
what state support shall be available for the cur- 
rent operations and the capital improvements of 
public higher education. State government must 
make these decisions. The Board of Regents has 



sought to provide professional judgment and 
thoughtful consideration on a state-wide, objec- 
tive basis as counsel to the officials of state gov- 
ernment in the process of their decision-making. 

In performing its role as a planning and co- 
ordinating agency for public higher education, 
the Ohio Board of Regents has had to develop a 
philosophy of public higher education, has had to 
make explicit a point of view about what the 
State of Ohio should undertake to accomplish 
through public higher education. Obviously, the 
Board of Regents did not start from scratch in 
this endeavor. In 1963 there were five state 
universities, one state college, two community 
colleges, and some 33 state university academic 
centers in existence. In addition, in. 1963 the 
State of Ohio began to provide financial support 
to the three municipal universities in Ohio. There 
were also in existence a considerable body of laws 
and a long history of activity which established 
the framework of public higher education in Ohio. 

The Board of Regents has necessarily endeav- 
ored to build its own basic philosophy upon the 
law and experience of the past, as well as upon a 
careful review of current needs and emerging 
problems. The Board of Regents has endeavored 
at all times to do this in terms of the public 
interest, the state-wide interest, which should 
be served by all public institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Ohio. 

Development of Individual Talent 

Education at all levels in our society is con- 
cerned with individual achievement. Education is 
a social and cultural process which seeks to as- 
sist individual persons in obtaining literacy in 
the use of language, in developing their capacity 
to learn about the world and society of which they 
are a part, and in perfecting their inherent abil- 
ity to perform useful work in society. 

Higher education is that part of this formal 
process of education which occurs after secon- 
dary education. Higher education provides an op- 
portunity for the high school graduate to enhance 
his learning, to advance his capacity to learn, and 
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to prepare himself for para-professional or pro- 
fessional employment. 

In this whole educational process, the individ- 
ual student must make the effort to develop his 
own abilities to the fullest extent consistent with 
his talent and his interest. Others may encourage, 
guide, assist, and direct the individual in his 
learning activity. In the end, it is the individual 
who learns and who makes use of learning. There 
is no substitute for the effort of the individual. 

State government, and the State of Ohio . in 
particular, has a social interest in and obligation 
to this process of education. A democratic society 
is feasible only if there is a literate citizenry. A 
free society is possible only if individuals have 
opportunities to develop and to use their talents, 
prosperous society is realizable only if individu- 
als obtain the educational levels needed to con- 
tribute effectively to technological improvement 
and economic growth. 

American society has been described in our day 
as consisting of a complex technology, an advanc- 
ing science, and large-scale organizations. These 
very characteristics have discouraged or alien- 
ated some persons who doubt their capacity to 
function within such a social system. To certain 
persons, technology, science, and organization are 
considered hostile to individuality. Some persons 
apparently wish to turn their backs alike upon 
the benefits and the problems of present-day so- 
cial, economic, and political life. To other per- 
sons, technology, science, and organization are 
challenges which demand renewed effort by in- 
dividuals to contribute to the welfare of all and 
to make a place for creative talent. 

Let us accept the proposition that ours is a 
society with complicated work processes and sys- 
tems, with an expanding knowledge of the bio- 
logical and physical properties of life and en- 
vironment, and with large groups of people 
working together to provide the products and 
services we require and consume. In such a so- 
ciety, education takes on an importance for indi- 
viduals and for nations such as it has never had 
before in man’s known experience. 

In our own national history, we have long rec- 
ognized two basic propositions about education. 
One was that a common level of schooling was de- 
sirable for all individuals expected to participate 



in community affairs. The nation in this century 
has become a major community with which we 
are all vitally concerned. The second proposition 
was that higher education was needed in order 
for some individuals to practice essential pro- 
fessions in society. During our colonial experi- 
ence, some nine colleges were created to provide 
ministers, lawyers, and certain other learned 
persons who rendered professional service to oth- 
ers. Over the years, we have had to expand our 
concept of common schooling and of professional 
education to keep pace with changing circum- 
stances • 

For an agency concerned with higher educa- 
tion, it is especially important to have a clear un- 
derstanding of the changing scope of this activ- 
ity. The period in our history before 1860 has 
been called the age of the college ; the period since 
1860 has been called the age of the university. 
We need a new label for the period since 1940 
or 1945: the age of research and service. These 
designations tell much about the activity of 
higher education. 

Until 1860 American higher education meant 
primarily an undergraduate education in the arts 
and sciences, although the science part of this 
education was relatively simple. After 1860 three 
new directions began in higher education. For one 
thing, undergraduate education became increas- 
ingly practical and more specific in terms, of pro- 
fessional preparation. For example, engineering 
education, agricultural education, business edu- 
cation, and teacher education became important 
new fields of undergraduate study. Secondly, grad- 
uate study began to emerge, both in academic dis- 
ciplines and in professional fields such as medi- 
cine, law, and theology. In the third place, atten- 
tion was given to research and to Public service 
in promoting use of new knowledge. Initially, this 
effort was undertaken with federal government 
financial assistance in agriculture through experi- 
ment stations and extension services. Since 1940, 
under the impact of World War II and in con- 
sequence of a rising concern for national health, 
the federal government has utilized universities 
for research and for various services both at 
home and abroad. In this same period, the revo- 
lutionary expansion of knowledge has lengthened 
the process of higher education. 

We shall say more about enrollment growth in 
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higher education below. We may note in passing, 
however, that the rapid increase in higher educa- 
tion since 1945 reflects not so much an increase 
in the college-age population in America as it 
does an increase in the proportion of college-age 
youth actually going to college and a substantial 
lengthening of the time spent in higher educa- 
tion. More youth have wanted or needed higher 
education, and thanks to the circumstance of 
growing family wealth, more youth have had the 
opportunity to go to college. Furthermore, an un- 
dergraduate education has not been sufficient to 
provide students with the educational prepara- 
tion required for various professions. Increasing- 
ly, students have continued their studies beyond 
the baccalaureate level in graduate colleges and 
in graduate-professional schools. 

Today there is no easy or convenient stopping 
point in the process of higher education between 
the first year after high school and the top 
graduate and graduate-professional degrees which 
require from three to four years of education 
beyond the baccalaureate level. To be sure, some 
students may not attend higher education beyond 
two years. Others may halt their formal edu- 
cation with a bachelor’s degree. Nonetheless, we 
shall not have the doctors and dentists, the law- 
yers, the engineers, the college and university 
teachers and tne scientists our society needs un- 
less we carry the formal process of higher edu- 
cation through the graduate and graduate-pro- 
fessional years. 

There is another concern which is now emerg- 
ing. It may be called “mid-career” education. 
More and more school teachers, college teachers, 
engineers, doctors, scientists, and others are 
seeking to upgrade their knowledge and their 
skill after 20 years of professional practice. Some 
form of continuing education may be desirable in 
many professions, but a formal mid-career pe- 
riod of education may be increasingly necessary 
in a society where both technology and science 
are advancing so rapidly. 

Amid all these concerns with social develop- 
ments and educational requirements, we should 
not forget that the first objective in higher edu- 
cation is to enhance individual talent and indi- 
vidual capacity to contribute usefully to the wel- 
fare of others. A system of higher education in 
Ohio and elsewhere in America must always keep 



its effort clearly directed toward the education 
of individuals. It is the individual talent which 
higher education seeks to cultivate and which 
society continues to need. 

The Supply of Professional Talent 

Among professional educators in higher edu- 
cation, there is some conflict in point of view 
about basic objectives. Most persons interested in 
higher education would agree with the state- 
ments just made above which point out the im- 
portance of individual talent and interest in the 
education process. We have underlined here, 
however, the role of the individual as a func- 
tioning, useful member of society. This empha- 
sis does not detract from or deny the usefulness 
of the social critic. At the same time, society 
as opposed to anarchy presupposes some minimum 
degree of socially acceptable behavior and of con- 
sensus in individual thought. 

There are educators and others who think of 
knowledge primarily as an individual satisfaction, 
as a personal commodity. These individuals pre- 
fer to look upon higher education as a means 
whereby a person broadens his own intellectual 
outlook, pushes back his own ignorance, and ac- 
quires a new understanding of himself and the 
world about him. The purpose in such education 
is not to make the individual socially useful; it 
is to make the individual happier or wiser in his 
own personal attitudes. 

This is a highly individualistic point of view 
about higher education. We have no desire to 
criticize this position in and of itself. But this 
sense of purpose in higher education raises some 
very profound issues of economics and of govern- 
ment which must be answered. If higher educa- 
tion is a personal satisfaction, then in economic 
terms higher education can be considered to be a 
consumer good to be purchased like other con- 
sumer goods and services. The implication then is 
that the consumer should pay for the satisfac- 
tion he receives, measuring this satisfaction 
against other satisfactions in the use of his per- 
sonal or family resources. If higher education is 
considered to fall in the realm of a desirable 
government service, then i3 it a service to be ren- 
dered to everyone? If it is not a service for all, 
then how and why do governments discriminate 
among citizens in deciding who shall receive the 
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benefits of the service? In fact, state governments 
have provided higher education service only to 
those who presented themselves for the service, 
and then have justified retention on a selective 
basis depending upon the talent and effort of the 
individual student. 

The point of view we would emphasize here is 
that higher education is more than a matter of 
providing satisfaction to individuals. In economic 
terms, higher education may be regarded as a 
capital investment in creating a productive labor 
force. In social terms, higher education may be re- 
garded as preparation of individual talent to per- 
form essential services to otner citizens. In gov- 
ernmental terms, higher education may be re- 
garded as an essential service whose importance 
is so great that government must underwrite its 
performance. It is in these terms that a sub- 
stantial governmental investment in higher edu- 
cation must be considered not only as justifiable 
but as imperative. Just as common schooling is 
an investment in democracy, higher education is 
an investment in social need. 

In considering the social need for higher edu- 
cation, the first concern is that of the supply and 
demand for professional talent. The Ohio Board 
of Regents has had this concern in the forefront 
when maki ng individual decisions about new in- 
structional programs and new educational insti- 
tutions. 

Manpower statistics and manpower projections 
in the United States have been unfolding a star- 
tling story in recent years. At the beginning of 
this century, only 18 percent of all jobs in this 
country required formal educational preparation, 
and only 4 per cent of these jobs were classified 
as professional. The remaining 82 percent of all 
jobs in the United States included various cate- 
gories of employment where formal educational 
preparation had not been considered necessary. 
Steadily, these proportions have altered through- 
out this century. As of 1964 it was reported that 
12 percent of all employment was in the profes- 
sions, and another 31 percent of all jobs were 
those where some education beyond high school 
was considered desirable. This left only 56 per- 
cent of all jobs in the categories where a high 
school education or less might be the desired edu- 
cational preparation. This trend is continuing. 
By 1975 it is estimated that 50 percent of all em- 



ployment will require some education beyond the 
high school, and most of these will be profes- 
sional. The proportion of employment which will 
be available to high school graduates or those 
with lesser educational background will have been 
reduced to 50 percent. 

These same trends are applicable to Ohio. In- 
deed, as a major industrial state, these trends will 
be accentuated in Ohio as more industrial pro- 
cesses are automated and as industry becomes 
increasingly in need of engineering, scientific, 
managerial, and other professional personnel. 

The planning activity of the Ohio Board of 
Regents continually seeks to assess the supply 
and demand for educated talent in various profes- 
sions and in other categories of employment. 
There are substantial shortages in Ohio of doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, engineers, school teachers, 
college and university professors, scientists, ac- 
countants, economists, managerial personnel, so - 
cial workers, and librarians, among others. There 
is also a substantial shortage of technicians in 
engineering, health, and business technologies to 
aosist professional personnel in their practice. 

There are, of course, occupations which do not 
appear in employment statistics. The two prin- 
cipal categories of such occupations are those of 
housewife and of volunteer service to various re- 
ligious, charitable, welfare, fraternal, and civic 
agencies. Many college graduates, and especially 
women students and graduates, will be found in 
these two occupational groupings. Thus, higher 
educational enrollments cannot be clearly and 
closely related at all times to professional em- 
ployment demands. 

Representations have been made to the Ohio 
Board of Regents on several occasions that the 
professional employment of women tends to lag 
behind the available or potential supply of women. 
It is very difficult to determine whether or not 
there is unemployment of women in various pro- 
fessions, since it is difficult to determine when 
women are available for full-time or part-time 
employment. It is sometimes said that more 
women would prepare themselves for professional 
employment in various professions if there were 
some assurance of employment after their educa- 
tion. From time to time we hear also that women 
are discriminated against in employment opportu- 
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nities. Where such discrimination may actually 
occur, we are told that it arises primarily from 
a doubt whether women who are employed in 
professional jobs will remain a sufficiently long 
time to justify the expense of the preliminary 
period of experience on the job. This kind of doubt 
is understandable, if perhaps not always justified. 

No representations have been made to the 
Board of Regents at any time about a lack of 
professional employment opportunities for Ne- 
groes. On the contrary, we have been informed 
on a number of occasions that there are more 
professional opportunities for Negro educated tal- 
ent than there are educated Negroes to fill such 
positions. We have reason to believe that there 



is no discrimination in the admission or reten- 
tion of students on the basis of race, color, relig- 
ion, or national origin at any state-assisted col- 
lege or university in Ohio. There may be econom- 
ic barriers which affect the Negro student more 
severely than other students. And there may be 
inadequacies in the educational preparation of 
the Negro student to undertake college study. 
These inadequacies may be the result of family, 
economic, environmental, and school circum- 
stances. In any event, it is to be hoped that an 
increasing number of Negro students will enroll 
in higher education and will enter various pro- 
fessions. 

The developments over recent years in the 



Table 1 



Degrees Awarded 

Ohio Public Colleges and Universities 
Selected Years 1955-1967 



Degrees 

Associate Degrees 

Baccalaureate Degrees 

Arts & Sciences 

Business Administration . . 

Education 

Engineering 

Other 

Master’s Degrees 

Graduate-Professional Degrees 

Dentistry 

Law 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary Medicine 

Doctor’s Degrees 

Total 



1955-56 



7,504 

2,512 

1,723 

1,700 

616 

953 

1,459 

717 

119 

167 

228 

21 

115 

67 

266 



9,946 



1960-61 



10,027 

3,801 

1,760 

2,400 

1,007 

1,059 

2,031 

700 

123 

158 

212 

25 

115 

67 

309 



13,067 



1966-67 

1,611 

16,198 

7,186 

2,348 

3,897 

1,102 

1,665 

4,245 

788 

125 

261 

227 

15 

95 

65 

586 



23,428 



award of degrees by public institutions of higher 
education in Ohio are indicated in Table 1. From 
these data, it will be noted first of all that some 
1,600 associate degrees were awarded in the aca- 



demic year ending June 30, 1967, whereas no such 
degrees had been awarded in 1961 or in 1956. 
The number of baccalaureate degrees increased 
from 7,500 to over 16,000 in the eleven-year pe- 



riod. The rise in the number of degrees in the 
arts and sciences is especially noteworthy. It will 
be observed that 44 percent of all bachelor’s de- 
grees conferred by the public universities of Ohio 
in 1966-67 were in the arts and sciences. This in- 
crease reflected increasing interest on the part of 
students in entering graduate study or a gradu- 
ate-professional school in order to prepare for 
a profession. The number of degrees in teach- 
er education was 24 percent of all bachelor’s de- 
grees in 1966-67. Of the remaining degrees con- 
ferred at the baccalaureate level, nearly 15 per- 
cent were conferred in business administration 
and nearly 7 per cent in engineering. The number 
of degrees in business increased only 36 percent 
between 1956 and 1967, while engineering de- 
grees increased nearly 60 percent. On the other 
hand, the number of bachelor’s degrees as a 
whole increased by 116 percent. 

The increase in the number of master’s de- 
grees and in the number of doctor’s degrees con- 
ferred by public institutions between 1956 and 
1967 is especially noteworthy. The number of 
master’s degrees increased by nearly 200 percent, 
and the number of doctor’s degrees by 120 per- 
cent. 

Contribution to Economic Growth 

Perhaps no domestic problem is of greater 
importance to the American people than that 
of ensuring continued economic growth. In com- 
parison with the accomplishments of other na- 
tions, ours is an affluent economy. In terms of 
unmet material needs, our economy is one in 
which demands still exceed our productive ca- 
pacity. Only economic growth — an expansion of 
productive output in goods and services — can 
help to meet our unfulfilled needs. 

One study recently reviewed the production 
levels required to achieve various national ob- 
jectives which had been enumerated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Commission on National Goals. 
This study found a decided gap as of 1975 be- 
tween the productive output required to meet 
national goals and the projected productive 
capacity for that year. This means that our 
production objectives for various goods and 
services, including national defense, may well 
exceed our input resources for many years to 
come. 



There is considerable discussion among busi- 
ness leaders, government leaders, and economists 
about the conditions and circumstances required 
for sustained economic growth. Although there 
is a good deal of disagreement about various 
matters, there is a considerable agreement about 
certain basic propositions. It is generally agreed 
that economic growth means an increasing out- 
put of goods and services. It is generally agreed 
that an increasing output depends upon im- 
provements in production processes, the expan- 
sion of productive plant, the development of new 
products, and an increased supply of profession- 
ally and para-professionally educated talent. 

In the past several years a number of econo- 
mists in the United States and abroad have come 
to look upon educational expenditures, and espe- 
cially educational expenditures at the higher edu- 
cation level, as an investment in productive ca- 
pacity. We have come to understand that there is 
a qualitative as well as a quantitative importance 
to a nation’s work force. This qualitative factor 
has to do with the educational attainment of the 
people who do the productive work of a nation. 
It has become critical to a nation’s economic 
growth to have a supply of educated talent, not 
just a supply of people. 

There is still a great deal to learn about eco- 
nomic growth in the United States, and about 
economic growth in Ohio. It does seem clear, how- 
ever, that economic growth in our nation and in 
our state is related to our educational effort and 
to our educational accomplishment. The exact 
relationship is still to be explored, and from 
better knowledge may come more effective action 
to ensure that educational activities and educa- 
tional support do contribute to economic growth. 

One subject of great concern to the Ohio Board 
of Regents during its first four years has been 
the research performance of Ohio’s universities. 
Various data available to the Board’s staff have 
clearly indicated that Ohio has not received its 
fair share of federal government support for uni- 
versity research projects. To be sure, “fair share” 
is not a clearly defined standard. But some com- 
parison can be made among states on the basis of 
grant distribution by federal research agencies 
in relation to population. Such a comparison is 
provided for selected states in the accompanying 
table. 
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The data in Table 2 show that Ohio has not 
fared well in comparison with these other states. 
Inquiries or complaints about this situation have 
been met with the response that Ohio’s universi- 



ties, and especially its public universities, have 
not had the plant, personnel, and other resources 
required in order to receive major research sup- 
port from the federal government. 



Table 2 



Comparison of Population Distribution 
and Research Grants by the National Science Foundation 
and the National Institutes of Health 
Selected States 



% 

National 

Population 









2.79 


massacnubeiib • • • ■ 






9.36 


isew XOrK. 






5.99 


rennsyivaiiici • • • • 






5.43 


OollfAVn 1 q 






9.45 








5.28 








4.23 








2.52 


mu i ct X id 






5.48 








2.15 



This situation is one which calls for definite 
concern. Federal research grants are essential 
SSSta order for a university to build effective 
programs of graduate study, especially in the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, engi- 
neering, and mathematics. It is graduate study 
which provides the top talent important to indus- 
try in carrying out its research and development 
activities. It is graduate study which provides 
the top talent important to higher education in- 
struction and research. It is graduate study which 
provides the top talent needed by government in 
its manifold services. 

University research is a basic national and 
state resource. University research provides the 
expansion of knowledge upon which new products, 
new production processes, and new contributions 
to health and welfare depend. University re- 
search satisfies a basic drive of individuals to 



% Program Grants % Program Grants 
National National Institutes 

Science Foundation of Health 

F. Y. 1966 F. Y. 1966 

6.62 8.96 

9.38 15.77 

4.04 6 - 64 

6.30 8.18 

12.22 11-48 

2.41 8.20 

3.08 8.42 

3.26 1-47 

5.07 5.51 

1.79 2.31 



learn more about themselves and their universe. 
University research has become a standard of 
academic excellence. 

Several studies have been conducted with the 
financial support of the Board of Regents in order 
to determine what contributions Ohio business 
and industry seek primarily from Ohio’s uni- 
versities. These studies have all come to the 
same set of conclusions. It is evident that busi- 
ness and industry in Ohio are vitally interested 
in the kind of higher education which is available 
in the state. 

These interests are as follows: 

1 Availability of graduate education in the 
vicinity of major business locations, especially 
of development and testing laboratories. 

2. A supply of educated talent for engineer- 
ing, scientific, and managerial positions. 
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3. Basic research activity which undergirds 
business and industry development and de- 
cision-making. 

4. Interchange of information about busi- 
ness problems and university research. 

5. More university concern with and assist- 
ance to business problems. 

Our studies have indicated that industry in 
Ohio does not generally expect universities to per- 
form developmental or testing work on behalf of 
industry. For the most part, Ohio industries do 
their own developmental work and plan to con- 
tinue to do so. 

With the small funds which have been made 
available for this purpose by the federal govern- 
ment under the State Technical Services Act of 
1965, the Board of Regents has undertaken to 
encourage universities in the state to provide 
better communication with business and industry. 

Three different kinds of activity have been 
undertaken to assist business and industry in 
Ohio. The first of these is the creation and opera- 
tion of a referral service network in order that 
any business or industry seeking current infor- 
mation of a scientific or technical nature can be 
helped to find the material or persons of interest 
to it. The state has been divided into eight areas 
in order to provide this service, and increasing 
reliance will be placed upon personal contact in 
order to make this technical service available to 
business. Secondly, three technical information 
centers have been established specifically to pro- 
vide information in construction research and 
technology, in the glass industry through a sili- 
cate institute, and in the machine tool industry. 
In the third place, seminars and conferences have 
been organized to provide information about con- 
struction materials and building codes, about 
instrumentation and controls, about research 
project management, about laser beam tech- 
nology, about offset duplication, and machine 
tool design. In all these ways, higher education 
in Ohio is seeking to help promote improvements 
in business and industry products and production 
processes. 

Higher education has always been a factor in 
the economic growth of the United States. What 
is different today is that higher education has 
become a more important economic factor than 
ever before in our national history. Moreover, 



this importance is tending to increase. We may 
not know yet all the ways in which higher edu- 
cation can and does contribute to economic 
growth, but that a close relationship does exist is 
clearly evident. 

If Ohio is concerned about its own participation 
in national economic growth — and the state is 
surely so concerned — then Ohio must demon- 
strate a substantial disposition to develop and im- 
prove its resources for higher education. 

Contribution to Public Service 

A major purpose of government in the United 
States has been to promote the general welfare. 
The ways and means of such promotion must be 
decided by the representatives of the people 
from time to time in the context of varying cir- 
cumstances. In a variety of ways publicly spon- 
sored universities have been asked to contribute 
to governmental action for the general welfare. 

The most common undertakings of public uni- 
versities in the area of public service include 
hospital service, agricultural extension, continu- 
ing education, public television, and international 
technical assistance. In addition, universities may 
be requested from time to time to make faculty 
members available to render public service in the 
many different programs which are operated by 
local, state, and federal governments. 

Without endeavoring to consider these various 
areas of public service in any detail, we may note 
two major problems,. The first problem is that of 
the intensified demand being made upon universi- 
ties to extend the scope of their public service 
activities. The second problem is that of financing 
the expense of such activities. Both of these prob- 
lems have occupied a good deal of time for consid- 
eration by the Ohio Board of Regents in the past 
four years. 

For example, there is increasing evidence that 
the instructional objectives of a university can- 
not be fulfilled solely by the educational prepara- 
tion of persons to enter a professional field of 
practice. Because knowledge has expanded so 
rapidly and because research results have far- 
reaching implications for professional practice, 
there is a growing demand for mid-career educa- 
tion, for an up-dating of skill and knowledge in 
a professional field. When instructional resources 
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of a university are already burdened with the 
pre-professional education load of numerous stu- 
dents, it is not easy for a university to respond 
to the demands for a broadened program of mid- 
career education. 

There is the further complication of obtaining 
the financial resources for such mid-career educa- 
tion. In recent years federal government agencies 
have provided funds for the expense of mid- 
career education of teachers in such fields as 
the sciences, mathematics, guidance, and modern 
foreign languages. The federal government has 
shared the expense of agricultural extension serv- 
ice. And, of course, in the field of international 
technical assistance, the entire expense has been 
provided by the federal government. Under Title 
I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, the fed- 
eral government has provided matching funds 
for certain continuing education activity. But 
only state and local funds are available for the 
operation of a teaching hospital, supplemented 
by such patient charges as may be collected. And 
no direct support has been provided for public 
television. In many instances short courses and 
special seminars for various professional person- 
nel are supported entirely by charges to the 
individual participant. 

The Board of Regents has administered the 
continuing education program under the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. The Board has given pri- 
mary emphasis to projects for the mid-career or 
professional updating of state and local govern- 
ment officials. These projects have included cabi- 
net officers, police officers, social workers, develop- 
ment officers, city attorneys, water supply and 
pollution control officers, tax officials, and guid- 
ance counselors. 

The Board of Regents would like to see more 
attention and support given to public service pro- 
grams, and especially to mid-career education. 
At the same time, these activities must necessar- 
ily be subordinated to the pre-professional educa- 
tion which is the primary instructional objective 
of higher education. 



Contribution to National Security 
Higher education in the past 30 years has also 
become a major factor in the national security 
of the United States. This role is performed pri- 
marily through the research activities of uni- 
versities which provide the basic knowledge or 
background technology for weapons systems and 
space exploration. This effort is largely supported 
by the federal government, and especially by the 
military departments. There appears to be a wide- 
spread understanding that the appropriate role 
for universities is to undertake general research 
which may have some military application. This 
application, however, is usually realized through 
developmental work performed by industry labo- 
ratories or by government laboratories. In a few 
instances, although there are no such examples in 
Ohio, a university may contract to operate a mili- 
tary or military-related laboratory for the armed 
forces or other government agencies. 

It should not be overlooked that another con- 
tribution of universities to the national security 
is the pre-professional education of military 
officers for the armed forces. All but two of the 
public universities in Ohio offer military instruc- 
tion as a part of their curriculum. The two who 
do not do so are new institutions where the 
armed forces have not seen fit to establish such 
instruction. This instructional contribution is an 
important service on behalf of national security. 

Summary 

In this section we have endeavored to set forth 
certain aspects of the higher education function 
which make the whole enterprise a matter of 
major concern for the citizens of Ohio and of the 
nation. Higher education serves the American 
people to the extent and with the effectiveness 
that the citizens will themselves support. The 
importance of higher education to the general 
welfare is not widely understood, and the de- 
pendence of all citizens upon professionally edu- 
cated talent is not always appreciated. Much more 
remains to be done to demonstrate the indispens- 
able endeavor which higher education provides. 
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II. A MASTER PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



The first task of the Ohio Board of Regents 
was to prepare a Master Plan to guide the actions 
of the Board in making recommendations for 
legislation to the Governor and the General 
Assembly and in exercising such direct authority 
as was vested in the Board itself. Just as soon as 
the Board of Regents was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1963, it began to explore means for under- 
taking preparation of a Master Plan. In Decem- 
ber, arrangements were concluded whereby the 
Academy for Educational Development, a non- 
profit corporation formed by persons well known 
in the field of higher education, agreed to under- 
take a master plan survey for the Board. 

The survey inquiry was performed during the 
first six months of 1964, and a final report with 
some 20 separate studies was delivered to the 
Board of Regents in September, 1964. The staff 
of the Board used the survey report and studies 
as the basis for preparing a master plan docu- 
ment which the Board itself approved and pub- 
lished in tentative form in April, 1965. This pro- 
visional Master Plan was given wide circulation 
throughout Ohio. 

During September and October, 1965, the 
Board of Regents held hearings in Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Columbus where representa- 
tives of public institutions and representatives of 
interested groups were invited to present com- 
ments and suggestions. In addition, various ad- 
visory committees set up by the Board were 
asked to make suggestions about revision in the 
preliminary plan. Altogether, comments and 
recommendations about the contents of the mas- 
ter plan were received from some 100 different 
organizations. The Board of Regents reviewed 
these various proposals with care and gave ex- 
tended consideration to the preparation of a final 
Master Plan which was published in June, 1966. 

There are two particular aspects of the Board’s 
Master Plan which deserve emphasis. The Master 
Plan provides guide lines for public action affect- 
ing the operation of colleges and universities in 
Ohio. The Master Plan of the Board of Regents 
cannot be a complete blueprint for the operation 
of every individual college and university of Ohio, 



whether publicly or privately sponsored. The 
Board of Regents has no such authority. The 
Board’s task is to advise the Governor and Gen- 
eral Assembly about legislation and appropriation 
matters affecting higher education and to make 
determinations about the chartering of commun- 
ity colleges and technical institutes, about the 
establishment of university branches and aca- 
demic centers, and about the introduction of new 
degree programs. The role of a master plan, 
accordingly, is to guide the Board of Regents 
in advising about legislation and in making its 
decisions about matters entrusted to its determi- 
nation. 

The other important qualification which should 
be understood about the Master Plan is that it 
is not and cannot be an inflexible document. The 
Board believes that the Master Plan should be 
revised in its entirety every five years. It may 
well be that only parts of the document will need 
to be revised on such a periodic schedule, but 
certainly the Master Plan as a whole should be 
reviewed from time to time. In addition, as vari- 
ous circumstances change and as the work of 
the Board of Regents proceeds from year to year, 
modifications in the Master Plan may be neces- 
sary. 

Before commenting about progress in the 
implementation of the Master Plan, we believe 
it may be useful to outline here the Plan’s major 
provisions. We shall not endeavor to compare the 
provisions of the Master Plan survey of 1964, 
the preliminary Plan of 1965, or the Master Plan 
of 1966. It is sufficient to note that there was 
a substantial amount of continuity or agreement 
among all three documents. The Board of Regents 
has found the master plan concept vital to the 
performance of its duties. 

Access to Higher Education 

For over 50 years, there has been a provision 
of Ohio law which has stated that “a graduate 
of the twelfth grade shall be entitled to admis- 
sion without examination to any college or uni- 
versity which is supported wholly or in part by 
the state. . . .” This statutory requirement has 
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been applicable to all kinds of institutions sup- 
ported by the state, whether a community college, 
a technical institute, a municipal university, or 
a state university. This requirement has been 
interpreted, moreover, to commit the state to a 
policy of open access to public higher education 
so that every high school graduate who is a resi- 
dent of Ohio should have the opportunity to 
enroll in an institution of higher education. 

The first question which the Ohio Board of 
Regents had to confront was whether this pro- 
vision of law should be continued or not, and 
whether the legal requirement of open access 
was being fulfilled in practice or not. The second 
part ^f this question was the easier to answer, 
because it became quickly evident that the law 
was not being fully observed and could not be 
made effective under existing circumstances. 
Extensive consultation about the first part of the 
question made it clear that there was no sizable 
group of persons in the state interested in obtain- 
ing repeal of the law. 

In 1963 the State of Ohio was supporting five 
state universities and one state college. Two new 
community colleges had been organized under 
the 1961 legislation authorizing such institutions 
and were ready to get under way in temporary 
facilities. In addition, the state was preparing to 
provide support for full-time students at the 
lower division level (first two years) at the three 
municipal universities, Akron, Cincinnati, and 
Toledo. The five state universities had set up 33 
academic centers in high school facilities on a 
late afternoon and evening basis, but only meager 
financial support had been provided by the state 
for this operation. These centers did have the 
advantage of being located for the most part in 
large or medium sized cities. 

The problem of the five state universities and 
the one state college was that only one was 
situated in a major urban center. This, of course, 
was The Ohio State University in Columbus, and 
the mission of Ohio State was supposed to be to 
serve the state as a whole. The other institutions 
were located in small communities where practic- 
ally their entire student body had to be housed 
in residence halls or in approved local dwellings. 
The academic centers were useful in extending 
the operations of the state institutions into urban 
areas, but their facilities were inadequate. The 



three municipal universities were located in 
major urban areas but their financing had not 
kept pace with enrollment expansion and their 
ability to serve students from the adjacent sub- 
urban areas was restricted. 

Finally, the establishment of a public commun- 
ity college in Cuyahoga County was not a final 
solution to what for ten years had been referred 
to as the “Cleveland problem.” Cuyahoga County 
had 17 percent of the population of Ohio; the 
state universities had located four academic 
centers in the County. There was still a need to 
find a long-term response to the public higher 
education needs of the largest city, largest 
county, and largest metropolitan area in Ohio. 

The Master Plan gave emphasis to the estab- 
lishment of new or expanded public higher edu- 
cation facilities in the major urban areas of the 
state. In the largest centers of urban population, 
the Board recommended that new universities 
be created. In counties where there was a popula- 
tion of 100,000 to 300,000 persons, the Board pro- 
posed that community colleges or university 
branches be established. In addition, the objec- 
tive was set of having at least a facility for a 
two-year program in higher education within 30 
miles commuting distance of all the young peo- 
ple of Ohio. 

There were several reasons for this emphasis 
upon an urban location for future higher educa- 
tion facilities in Ohio. Colleges and universities 
located in small towns must build extensive resi- 
dential, recreational, health, and social facilities 
for students. The expense of this capital plant 
and of the operation of these facilities must be 
borne by the student, since it is the policy of the 
State of Ohio in general not to build facilities or 
support special services for students on residen- 
tial campuses. The cost to the student and his 
family of residence on a public university campus 
had become the major expense item involved in 
enrollment at a state university as of 1963. But 
reduction in the expense of college attendance 
was not the only objective the Board of Regents 
had in mind. Many persons living in urban areas 
were interested in enrolling on a part-time basis 
while working in the community. There were very 
few public facilities to serve this group. More- 
over, many studies had indicated that a larger 
proportion of young people will take advantage 
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of the opportunity for higher education if facili- 
ties are located near their home. 

Some individuals did urge upon the Board of 
Regents that a system of selective admission to 
the state universities should be recommended to 
the General Assembly and that a system of com- 
munity colleges throughout the state should be 
developed to provide open access to education be- 
yond the high school. There were two principal 
reasons why this proposal could not be accepted. 
The Board found little prospect that any such rec- 
ommendation would be favorably considered by 
the General Assembly. In addition, the Board 
found that many communities preferred and in- 
deed expected higher education service from state 
universities rather than from community colleges. 

Furthermore, there was general agreement 
among professional advisers on the subject that 
a selective admission system for college enroll- 
ment cannot be completely reliable. If there are 
limited resources for college education, a selec- 
tive admission system can determine in nine out 
of ten cases those persons best qualified to com- 
plete a baccalaureate program. But there is no 
definite assurance that some of those rejected 
might not also have achieved a college degree. The 
only sure system for assessment of individual 



ability and interest in obtaining a college degree 
is the actual opportunity given that individual 
to demonstrate by performance his capacity for 
college study. 

In consequence, the Ohio Master Plan called 
for continuation of open access to public institu- 
tions of higher education, with recognition that 
enrollment in residential facilities at the lower 
division would have to be limited, and with ex- 
pansion of two-year and university facilities in 
the major urban areas of the state. The Board of 
Regents has been trying to bring public higher 
education into harmony with the facts of an ur- 
banized America and of an urbanized state. 

Enrollment 

Under a plan of open access and of urban ex- 
pansion of facilities, the Board of Regents was 
next confronted with the problem of what en- 
rollment growth to expect in Ohio’s public in- 
stitutions over the next 15 years, from 1965 to 
1980. Ohio’s public and private colleges and uni- 
versities had experienced considerable enrollment 
growth in the 15 years from 1950 through 1965. 
This experience had been as follows, on a head- 
count, autumn enrollment basis: 





Public 


Private 


1950 


64,918 


59,382 


1955 


72,173 


59,427 


1960 


96,105 


79,034 


1965 


168,405 


97,958 


While the private 


colleges and universities were 



increasing their enrollment by 50 percent, the 
public institutions had more than doubled their 
enrollment in this 15-year period. Moreover, the 
enrollment total as a proportion of the college-age 
gi\mp 18 through 21 years of age had expanded 
considerably in the 10 years between 1955 and 
1965. Enrollment projections for Ohio made in 
1958 and 1961 had tended to underestimate rather 
than to overestimate future growth. 

It is not necessary here to review in detail all 



Total 


% of 18-21 
Year Age Group 


124,300 


31.1 


131,590 


32.8 


175,139 


36.8 


266,363 


44.3 



the factors involved in enrollment forecasting. 
These factors include the size of the college-age 
population, the proportion of the 18 year olds who 
graduate from high school and go to college, the 
length of enrollment at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels of higher education, the number 
of part-time enrollments (especially of older or 
mid-career persons), and the development of pro- 
grams and facilities which attract a larger num- 
ber of persons into higher education. 

On the basis of the survey study and staff 
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study, the Board of Regents made the following 
forecasts of total enrollment growth, on a head- 
count, autumn basis: 



1970 


410,000 


1975 


555,000 


1980 


650,000 



The Board recognized that these forecasts 
might well be on the generous side. Moreover, 
some of this enrollment growth would depend 
upon the capacity of the privately sponsored in- 
stitutions to expand. Indeed, one of the difficulties 
in enrollment forecasting is that of estimating 
the future trend in enrollments at private col- 
leges and universities. The Board anticipated 
that the private institutions in Ohio might double 
their enrollment between 1965 and 1980, expand- 
ing from 100,000 to 200,000 students. This still 
would require an enrollment growth from 170,000 
to 450,000 students on the part of the public in- 
stitutions in this same period. 

The projected enrollment totals in and of them- 
selves do not provide a sufficient guide line for 
many necessary recommendations or decisions. 
It has been important also to anticipate how this 
enrollment growth might be distributed by levels 
of instruction (lower division, upper division, 
and graduate or graduate-professional), and by 
various campuses in various parts of the state. 
The Board has assumed no marked change in the 
distribution of enrollments by level of instruction 
(65 percent lower division undergraduate, 23 per- 
cent upper division undergraduate and 12 percent 
graduate and graduate-professional as of 1980), 
but the Board in its Master Plan has indicated a 
considerable redistribution of enrollments by cam- 
puses. In general, the big enrollment increases 
will have to be carried by two-year campuses and 
by universities in major urban areas. 

Programs 

The programs of higher education may be 
classified in various ways: by level (lower div- 
ision, upper division, graduate, and graduate- 
professional), by type (general, arts and sciences, 
and professional), or by major fields of study 
(technical, the humanities, the social sciences, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, mathe- 
matics, teacher education, engineering, business, 
agriculture, art, music, architecture, medicine, 
law, dentistry, nursing, optometry, pharmacy, 



etc.). A major concern of the Master Plan was the 
adequacy and quality of these various instruc- 
tional programs as offered by the public institu- 
tions of higher education in Ohio. 

The adequacy of instructional programs must 
be determined primarily in terms of the supply 
and demand for professionally educated personnel 
in the American labor market. This kind of analy- 
sis obviously has to be made for each individual 
field of professional education. The Master Plan 
of the Ohio Board of Regents undertook to re- 
view the best available data and the informed 
observations of consultants in order to find out 
what programs needed expansion at public insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

The Board of Regents quickly identified tech- 
nical education as a program field which had been 
largely neglected by public higher education in 
Ohio. Indeed, a first step was the necessity to 
define technical education and to establish certain 
standards for its operation. Moreover, it became 
evident that a sharp distinction had to be made 
between technical education as a program and 
various organizational agencies which might offer 
a technical education program. There were some 
persons who seemed to think that technical educa- 
tion could only be provided through a technical 
institute. This is not so, and technical education 
has been introduced into the curriculum of com- 
munity colleges, of community and technical col- 
leges attached to state universities, and of uni- 
versity branches. 

Technical education is a two-year program for 
the education of para-professional personnel in 
three different categories: engineering technolo- 
gies, business technologies, and health technolo- 
gies. Technical education follows after high school 
graduation and builds upon the high school ex- 
perience. Technical education is job-oriented but 
at the same time it endeavors to provide the stu- 
dent with a back-ground for further occupational 
development. While one-half of the course credits 
in a technical education program are specifically 
related to a particular para-professional occupa- 
tion (such as electronics manufacture or mainte- 
ance, computer programming, or nursing), one- 
quarter of the course credits are expected to be 
in general education and another one-quarter are 
expected to be in the basic subjects (such as 
physics, or statistics, or biology) related to a 
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particular technology. Technical education need 
not and should not be thought of as terminal; 
much and sometimes all of the course credits may 
be transferred to a four-year baccalaureate pro- 
gram. 

Some persons have confused technical education 
with vocational education which may be provided 
at the high school, junior high school, or even ele- 
mentary school level. Others have seemed to 
think of technical education as a kind of adult 
vocational education for the benefit of high school 
graduates who never had an opportunity to enroll 
in a vocational program while in high school. Still 
others have confused technical education with 
job-training for the person who did not complete 
high school. 

Technical education is not vocational education; 
its emphasis is upon skill and general background 
at a higher level of competence than may be ex- 
pected from a high school graduate. Technical 
education is not adult education; it is education 
for the high school graduate who has an interest 
in and a capacity for a particular technology. 
Technical education is not job-training for the 
high school dropout; it is a program of higher 
education requiring a high school education for 
admission. 

At the undergraduate level, the Board’s Master 
Plan pointed out the need for more graduates in 
the various disciplines of the arts and sciences, 
in teacher education, in engineering, in business 
administration (and especially accountancy), in 
home economics, in nursing, and in agricultural 
management. In some programs enrollment was 
below available capacity, as in engineering, busi- 
ness, and agriculture. There did not appear to be 
any need for additional programs in architecture, 
art, music, and journalism. 

Among graduate-professional programs, the 
most urgent need was for an expansion of medical 
education. Some expansion was also needed in 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, and optometry. 
There were also needs for additional graduates 
in social work, library science, and public ad- 
ministration. There did not appear to be a need 
for any substantial number of additional gradu- 
ates in law or pharmacy. 

In developing its Master Plan, the Board of 
Regents found it necessary to give a good deal 



of attention to the problem of graduate study and 
research, first at the master’s degree level and 
then at the doctor’s degree level. While graduate 
study had once been thought of primarily as in- 
volving the educational preparation of individuals 
to become college and university professors, this 
circumstance has completely changed. More and 
more persons with a master’s or a doctor’s de- 
gree are being sought for employment in business 
and in government. In 1966 the National Science 
Foundation issued a report which indicated that 
38 percent of all persons registered in the Na- 
tional Register of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel were employed by industry and business, 
32 percent by educational institutions, 13 percent 
by government, and 4 percent by non-profit re- 
search agencies and foundations ; 13 percent were 
employed in private practice or in other arrange- 
ments. In addition, many fields of professional 
education — as in teacher education, business ad- 
ministration, engineering, agricultural science, 
art, music, and architecture — have extended 
their programs beyond the baccalaureate level to 
the master’s or even doctor’s degree level. 

The Master Plan survey revealed two facts 
about graduate study and research in Ohio and 
in the public universities. The first fact was that, 
in terms of enrollment in relation to population, 
Ohio’s programs lagged behind the record of 
such states as New York, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The 
second fact was that in terms of quality Ohio’s 
record was not so good as that achieved by pub- 
lic institutions in other states, particularly other 
states in the Middle West. 

As a result of these findings, the Master Plan 
gives considerable emphasis to the need to im- 
prove both the quantity and quality of graduate 
programs at the public universities in Ohio. Some 
persons suggested that this improvement effort 
should concentrate upon The Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the University of Cincinnati. Others 
advocated that graduate study should be ex- 
panded at additional public universities where 
only small beginnings in this direction had thus 
far occurred. The Master Plan sought to encour- 
age further development of graduate study and 
research at the two “comprehensive” public uni- 
versities of Ohio, but at the same time also pro- 
posed expansion of graduate study and research 
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on a limited basis at other public universities. 
The criteria for this limited expansion were to 
be local needs, general needs, general competence, 
and available resources. 

It is not easy to determine the quality of any 
educational program. Repeatedly, the Board of 
Regents has been told by consultants and by 
others that the financial support of the public 
institutions of higher education in Ohio had pre- 
vented the qualitative achievements which were 
desirable in this state. To some extent, this ob- 
servation appeared to be justified. The record 
seemed to indicate that undergraduate education 
in Ohio’s public institutions had been generally 
of good quality, thanks in large part to many 
able and dedicated faculty members who had 
served the public universities. There seemed to 
have been less interest in building quality 
achievement at the graduate level, and the finan- 
cial support for graduate study and research and 
for graduate-professional education left some- 
thing to be desired. 

The Board of Regents has given a good deal of 
thought to the problem of how to stress the need 
for quality graduate study and quality graduate- 
professional education. The question has been 
asked why Ohio should not send its best students 
receiving the bachelor’s degree to established and 
well-known centers of graduate study in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Michigan, California, and 
elsewhere. Without doubt, some of these best stu- 
dents will continue to seek and obtain admission 
to these outstanding graduate schools in the 
future as they have in the past. At the same time, 
there are compelling reasons why the public in- 
stitutions of higher education in Ohio should 
give much greater attention than in the past to 
the quality of their graduate and graduate- 
professional programs, and why the State of Ohio 
should undertake to provide the financial re- 
sources for this endeavor. 

For one thing, in the increase of population 
and of college graduates occurring at the present 
time, there are many good students who cannot 
be accommodated at some of the best known 
centers of graduate study. Unless new and better 
graduate and graduate-professional schools are 
provided elsewhere, many of these students will 
not be able to continue their education to the 
level where they can make their most useful con- 



tribution to society. Secondly, if Ohio depends 
upon other states for quality graduate study and 
graduate-professional education, many of these 
students will not return to Ohio. In the third 
place, unless the supply of well-educated talent is 
expanded, the number of such persons will be 
inadequate to the needs of this and of other 
states. The competition for top talent is already 
extensive and expensive. In the fourth place, 
much of the able talent seeking advanced educa- 
tion is located in Ohio in connection with present 
professional employment. There is a tendency 
for many industries to locate new and expanded 
activities only in communities where there is an 
opportunity for advanced education. In the fifth 
place, higher education is today a seamless fabric 
in which undergraduate education and graduate 
study are closely interwoven. Elementary and 
secondary education depend increasingly upon 
both undergraduate and graduate teacher educa- 
tion and university research. Two-year and four- 
year undergraduate programs depend upon grad- 
uate education for their staff. There is a continu- 
ing interaction of all educational levels today, and 
this interaction will increase in the years ahead. 
For Ohio to ignore the importance of graduate 
study and research and of graduate-professional 
education would be to condemn the economic, cul- 
tural, social, and intellectual future of this pros- 
perous state to continuing decline. 

Finally, the Master Plan of 1966 prepared by 
the Board of Regents called attention to several 
other problem areas. Library facilities and serv- 
ices were inadequate at most of the public institu- 
tions. Very little was being done to provide public 
support for continuing education, and especially 
mil-career education. The only state effort in 
student assistance was a loan guarantee program. 
The state had provided no specific support for 
educational television as such, and there was a 
good deal of confusion between instructional tele- 
vision on the one hand and public television on 
the other. There was also some question whether 
the state teachers retirement system established 
for the benefit of the public school teachers of 
Ohio was adequate to the needs of the public in- 
stitutions of higher education. On each of these 
matters the Master Plan set forth certain recom- 
mendations. 
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Organizations and Missions 

The programs of public higher education must 
be carried out through organizational arrange- 
ments. The Master Plan of the Board of Regents 
sought to provide some general standards to be 
observed in the expansion of the organizational 
arrangements for public higher education. To 
some extent these organizational problems have 
been mentioned earlier, but it may be appropriate 
to review the subject as a whole. 

The Board of Regents did not begin its woric 
in 1968 with a clean organizational slate. On the 
contrary, the Board was given the task of plan- 
ning and coordinating higher education activities 
which already involved a large number of diverse 
institutions. As we have pointed out already, 
there were in 1963 five state universities, only 
one of which included a comprehensive program 
of graduate study, three municipal universities, 
only one of which had an extensive program of 
graduate study, one state college, two community 
colleges, and 83 university academic centers. 
There was a program of technical education oper- 
ated by some 10 technical schools sponsored by 
local school districts and approved by the State 
Board of Education. The challenge to the Board 
of Regents in preparing a master plan was to find 
some organizational coherence in this array of 
diverse organizational entities. 

The Master Plan of the Board of Regents pro- 
posed the following actions: 

1. Establishment of technical institutes to 
operate technical education programs instead 
of technical schools in appropriate circum- 
stances. 

2. Establishment of additional community 
colleges where the population base was suffi- 
cient and where there was a local willingness to 
meet a part of the costs of these colleges 
through local taxation. These community col- 
leges should offer technical education as well as 
a college transfer curriculum. 

3. Establishment of university branches in 
communities where the population base was 
sufficient and where there was a local willing- 
ness to meet part of the cost of these branches 
through voluntary gifts or through local taxa- 
tion. These university branches would offer a 



two-year college program and in some instances 
a technical education program as well, 

4. Conversion of the three municipal uni- 
versities into state universities or state- 
affiliated universities in order to expand their 
opportunity for educational service. 

5. Development of existing and new state 
universities to meet additional educational 
needs. 

6. Continuation of academic centers on a 
limited scale where there were urgent local 
need for educational service but neither the 
population nor the local support base for a com- 
munity college or university branch. 

In devising a comprehensive organizational 
structure for public higher education in Ohio, the 
Board of Regents was confronted by several 
questions. One was the need for and desirability 
of separate technical institutes. A statute making 
possible the creation of technical institutes had 
been enacted in 1961 and extensively revised in 
1963. Even so, no such organization was in exist- 
ence when the Board of Regents was created. 
The Board took the position that in communities 
where other institutions of higher education, pub- 
lic or private, were adequate to meet the need 
for a college-transfer curriculum, there was a 
place for the technical institute. 

Another organizational problem was the ques- 
tion whether university branches should be estab- 
lished or not. It was proposed that a state-wide 
network of community colleges should be created 
to provide two-year programs in technical educa- 
tion and in college-transfer education. It was 
argued that community colleges were more re- 
sponsive to local needs and interests than uni- 
versity branches. It was implied that university 
branches were less interested in student counsel- 
ing and guidance and in helping students to de- 
velop their capacity for college study. 

There were two principal reasons why the 
Board of Regents was unable to take a position 
in favor of a comprehensive scheme of statewide 
community colleges as of 1965. For one thing, 
the state universities through their academic 
centers had developed close working relationships 
with community leaders in various cities, and 
these persons tended to look to the universities 
for the fulfillment of local educational needs. In 
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the second place, the Board of Regents had grave 
doubts about the wisdom of insisting that local 
communities should levy taxes on their general 
property for the support of a community college. 
The Board felt that such local support should 
be voluntary, not compulsory, and should not be 
mandated by a state agency in Columbus. 

Another organizational question, whether 
existing state universities should be expanded on 
a residential basis or not, has been discussed 
above. The Board favored the creation of new 
state universities in major urban areas of the 
state which could be attended on a commuting 
basis. 

Still another troublesome organizational ques- 
tion was the matter of the number of new public 
institutions of higher education which should 
be created in Ohio. While the Board of Regents 
was concerned to expand educational opporunity 
in Ohio, it was equally concerned to do so on a 
careful and economical basis. There were some 
small communities which wanted to establish 
community colleges or university branches. There 
were other communities which wanted to ex- 
pand a university branch into a full-fledged state 
university with an extensive program of graduate 
studies. The Board decided that it was essential 
to have an appropriate set of standards to guide 
decision-making on this subject. 

For one thing, the Board decided that new pub- 
lic institutions ought not to be set up in communi- 
ties where they would compete directly with 
private colleges and universities serving the same 
community or the same section of the state. In- 
sofar as the creation of community colleges and 
university branches was concerned, the Board 
fixed a standard of 1,000 full-time equivalent 
students as the enrollment needed to justify a 
separate plant financed by the State of Ohio. 
Insofar as the development of new state universi- 
ties was concerned, the Board fixed a standard 
of 5,000 full-time equivalent students as the en- 
rollment needed to justify a new state university. 
These standards in turn were related to a general 
population base for an area, as well as to the 
population of high school graduates and the ex- 
perience of college enrollment among such grad- 
uates. 

The Board of Regents has sought to confine its 
own role to that of a planning and coordinating 



agency of state government in the field of higher 
education. The authority of government for each 
separate public institution of higher education 
has remained in the hands of the board of 
trustees of the institution. 

The Private Colleges and Universities! 

Another important part of the Master Plan 
was concerned with the role of the state in rela- 
tion to the privately sponsored colleges and uni- 
versities of Ohio. As of 1965 there were 41 four- 
year accredited general colleges and universities 
located in Ohio and functioning under private 
sponsorship. Some of these colleges and universi- 
ties had a regional or even national reputation 
and drew their students on a broad basis from 
various parts of the country. Others of these col- 
leges and universities were primarily concerned 
to provide educational service to their own com- 
munity or area. 

Of these 41 accredited colleges and universities, 
33 were related to religious denominations. Al- 
though some degree of sponsorship by a religious 
denomination was involved in these instances, 
often the amount of financial support thus pro- 
vided was quite nominal. 

The Board of Regents gave careful considera- 
tion to the question of the desirable relationship 
between the state and these privately sponsored 
colleges and universities. There were some per- 
sons who argued in favor of direct subsidy by the 
state government to the non-sectarian colleges 
and universities for each student enrolled from 
Ohio. There were some persons who argued in 
favor of a scholarship program which would 
benefit primarily Ohio residents enrolled in any 
private college or university. There were some 
persons who argued that privately sponsored 
colleges and universities should not receive any 
public support, that private colleges faced with 
insurmountable financial difficulties should turn 
their property over to the state for operation as 
a public institution. 

In its Master Plan, the Board of Regents 
recommended a Tuition Equalization Grant to be 
given on a sliding scale based upon family income 
to every full-time Ohio resident enrolled in any 
privately sponsored, accredited college or uni- 
versity located in Ohio. The Board also indicated 
its interest in exploring the possibility of some 
capital improvement program which would bene- 
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fit the privately sponsored colleges and universi- 
ties in Ohio. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing account should convey some 
sense of the scope of the Board’s Master Plan 
for State Policy in Higher Education as com- 
pleted in 1966. The Board has found in practice 



that this Master Plan has been a most useful 
guide line in the preparation of recommendations 
to be given to the Governor and General Assem- 
bly of Ohio and in the determination of decisions 
entrusted to the Board by statutory authority. 
The Master Plan is by no means perfect. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated its utility and its essential 
soundness. 
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III. IMPLEMENTATION 

A master plan is only a piece of paper until 
some action is taken by the appropriate agencies 
of government to carry out its recommendations. 
The reception of the Master Plan for State Policy 
in Higher Education as prepared by the Ohio 
Board of Regents has been quite favorable. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the actual 
acomplishment of most of the objectives of the 
Master Plan. 

Expansion of Educational Opportunity 

Apart from capital improvement appropria- 
tions — to be discussed below — several notable 
actions have been taken to expand the opportun- 
ity for higher education in Ohio. Three new state 
universities have been established by law, two 
municipal universities have been converted into 
state universities by law, the University of Cin- 
cinnati has been made a state-affiliated university 
by law, a new Medical College of Ohio at Toledo 
has been created by law, two new community 
colleges have been chartered by the Board of 
Regents, five technical institutes have been 
chartered by the Board of Regents, and the con- 
struction of 18 university branches has been au- 
thorized by the Board of Regents. 

In December, 1964, a special session of the 
105th General Assembly enacted legislation creat- 
ing the Cleveland State University and making 
possible the acquisition of the property of a 
privately sponsored institution, Fenn College. 
This action brought public higher education "nT 
addition to the community college into Cleve- 
land. The “Cleveland problem” in Ohio public 
higher education was finally on the road to solu- 
tion. Cleveland State University opened its doors 
for instruction in September, 1965, and has been 
growing in enrollment since that date. 

Also in December, 1964, the special session of 
the General Assembly enacted a law creating the 
Toledo College of Medicine. In 1967 the General 
Assembly amended this statute to change the 
name to the Medical College of Ohio at Toledo. 
The Ohio General Assembly in 1959 had author- 
ized a survey study to determine the need for an 
additional college of medicine in Ohio beyond 
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the three then in existence (one in a private uni- 
versity, one in a state university, and one in a 
municipal university). The report of this survey 
study in December, 1962, recommended the crea- 
tion of a new medical college at Toledo in con- 
junction with the University of Toledo, the ex- 
pansion of the Ohio State University College of 
Medic ine, and negotiations for enlargement of the 
College of Medicine at the University of Cincin- 
nati. It should be noted here that all three of 
these 1962 recommendations have been imple- 
mented by the Ohio Board of Regents in the 
period: from 1963 to 1967. The Board of Regents 
made its own further study of the need for an 
additional college of medicine, transmitted a spe- 
cial report recommending a new medical college 
to the Governor and the General Assembly in 
December, 1964, and the law setting up the Medi- 
cal College of Ohio at Toledo was then enacted. 

The decision was made in favor of a separate 
medical college because the future status of the 
University of Toledo was still uncertain at this 
time and because it seemed desirable to encour- 
age close cooperation between the new medical 
college and both the University of Toledo and 
Bowling Green State University. 

In December, 1964, a third action was taken 
by the General Assembly which authorized the 
Board of Regents to begin construction of an 
engineering building at Youngstown University, 
a privately sponsored institution not related to 
any particular religious denomination. The edu- 
cational situation in Youngstown will be men- 
tioned again later. 

During the regular session of the 106th General 
Assembly in 1965 a law was enacted enabling 
the University of Akron and the University of 
Toledo to become state universities. The conver- 
sion of these two universities to state status was 
approved by the voters of both municipalities 
in May, 1966, and arrangements for the transfer 
of property were completed so that the two new 
state universities could begin operation as of 
July 1, 1967. This conversion was advantageous to 
the local communities and to the State of Ohio. 
The burden of local tax support was relinquished 






and the institutions were enabled to serve a 
wider area of the state with an expanded operat- 
ing income. 

In 1965 the General Assembly also passed legis- 
lation which was approved by the Governor creat- 
ing Wright State University. The effective date 
of this action was to be July 1, 1967, or the earl- 
iest date thereafter when the Board of Regents 
should determine that there was an enrollment 
of not less than 5,000 full-time equivalent stu- 
dents. This provision was amended by legislation 
enacted in 1967 which permitted the Board of 
Regents to make its determination one year in 
advance of the required enrollment and for the 
University to come into existence as of that 
time. The Board of Regents subsequently made 
it possible for Wright State University to be 
established as a separate institution as of October 
1, 1967. 

In 1967 the 107th General Assembly passed 
two further pieces of legislation of major im- 
portance. The first of these, which became effec- 
tive August 15, 1967, created Youngstown State 
University and enabled the new state university to 
take over the property of the existing privately 
sponsored university in that city. Mahoning 
County is estimated as of 1967 to have a popu- 
lation of 320,000 people, with the seventh largest 
city in Ohio. The county had no provision for 
public higher education. The private university, 
which had served the community well, needed 
additional facilities and additional operating in- 
come in order to handle expanded enrollment and 
in order to provide additional instructional pro- 
grams in the area. The second important piece 
of legislation concerned the University of Cincin- 
nati. The University had indicated its need for 
additional state financial assistance but at the 
same time sought to continue the community 
support which had done so much to build up the 
University. After extensive discussion, the Board 
of Directors and the Board of Regents agreed 
that a new arrangement whereby the University 
of Cincinnati would become a state-affiliated uni- 
versity was desirable. The General Assembly en- 
acted such legislation which became effective on 
October 13, 1967. 

The new law provided that an agreement might 
be entered into between the Ohio Board of 
Regents and the Board of Directors of the Uni- 



versity of Cincinnati whereby financial support 
by the state would be provided certain instruc- 
tional units of the University. It was intended 
originally that such support would be extended 
to the graduate program, the law program, and 
the health professions programs of the University 
(nursing, pharmacy, and medicine). In turn, the 
University of Cincinnati would be designated a 
“state-affiliated” university and four of the nine 
members on its Board of Directors would be 
appointed by the Governor of Ohio. The advan- 
tage to this arrangement was that the University 
would receive financial support from the state for 
programs which were expensive and which were 
important to the state as a whole, while remain- 
ing a municipally sponsored institution with 
municipal support. Such an arrangement was 
much less expensive to the State of Ohio than an 
actual transfer to state sponsorship would have 
been. At the same time, the charges to students 
at the University of Cincinnati would be brought 
into line with those charged at state universities 
generally. 

By 1967 there were four community colleges 
in existence. Two of these were chartered by the 
State Community College Board before the Board 
of Regents was established. The Board of Regents 
granted a charter on February 18, 1966, to Sin- 
clair Community College in Dayton, and on No- 
vember 18, 1966, to Lakeland Community College 
in Lake County. Both were operating in tem- 
porary quarters until their permanent plants 
could be built. Lorain County Community College, 
chartered in 1962, opened its permanent campus 
as of September, 1967. Cuyahoga Community 
College, chartered in 1961, was building its perm- 
anent campus in 1967 and hoped to occupy it in 
1969. The Board of Regents also chartered the 
Mahoning Community College on May 20, 1966, 
but the college tax levy was not adopted by the 
voters of the County and so the college never 
came into actual existence. 

As of 1967 the Board of Regents had chartered 
five technical institutes: the Clark County Tech- 
nical Institute on February 18, 1966; the Jeffer- 
son County Technical Institute on September 16, 
1966; the Stark County Technical Institute on 
April 15, 1966; the Columbus Technical Institute 
on January 20, 1967, and the Penta-County Tech- 
nical Institute on February 17, 1967. Three of 
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these were in operation in temporary quarters 
in 1967-68, and the fourth was scheduled to begin 
operation in 1968-69. The Stark County Technical 
Institute had not succeeded in obtaining local tax 
levy support and was not in operation. 

The Board of Regents by 1967-68 had approved 
the establishment of 18 university branches. 
These branches provided two-year college trans- 
fer courses in permanent facilities on both a day- 
time and late afternoon-evening basis. In addi- 
tion, both the University of Akron and the Uni- 
versity of Toledo had set up a Community and 
Technical College as part of their operation, and 
The Ohio State University had established a 
University College which would expand educa- 
tional opportunity in the Franklin County area. 

In all of these ways the Ohio Board of Regents 
had moved since its creation in 1963 to enlarge 
the opportunity for students at the undergrad- 
uate and graduate level to obtain the higher edu- 
cation they wished to receive. 

Expansion of Programs 

As explained earlier, the Board of Regents has 
been especially concerned about two broad areas 
of higher education activity: technical education 
and graduate education. Other instructional pro- 
grams have not demanded the same amount of 
attention. 

There is no intention here to suggest that the 
Board has ignored other fields. At various times 
there have been discussions of needs in nursing 
education, in teacher education, in legal education, 
in engineering education, in public administra- 
tion, in social work, in library science, and in 
agriculture. One new baccalaureate program m 
nursing education was approved at Kent State 
University, and some planning for other under- 
graduate or graduate-professional programs went 
forward between 1963 and 1967. It is fair to say, 
however, that little of a specific nature had been 
acomplished in these various areas of instruc- 
tional concern by 1967. 

By 1967 considerable progress had been made 
in organizing and beginning technical courses of 
study. The four community colleges and the four 
technical institutes were offering curricula in 
the engineering technologies, business technolo- 
gies, and health technologies. In addition, two 
university branches had begun such instruction, 



and plans had been made to expand such branch 
activity elsewhere. Altogether, as of September, 
1967, the Ohio Board of Regents had approved 
some 112 different curricula in technical educa- 
tion to be offered by community colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, and university branches. 

The second major preoccupation of the Board 
of Regents has been with graduate study and 
research. This concern was emphasized in the 
Master Plan, and the Board has moved to trans- 
late this concern into action as soon as possible. 
As of September, 1967, the Board had approved 
31 new master’s degree programs at eight dif- 
ferent universities. In addition, it had authorized 
the preparation of eight new master’s degree 
programs at Cleveland State University and had 
encouraged the development of master’s degree 
programs at Youngstown State University and 
at Wright State University. 

These master’s degree programs serve several 
different purposes. In some fields, such as busi- 
ness administration and teacher education, mas- 
ter’s degree programs are a method of mid- 
career education, helping to update the knowledge 
of the professional practitioner and assisting him 
to meet new professional assignments. In some 
instances these programs provide the additional 
educational experience desirable for entry into a 
profession. In still other instances these programs 
are a kind of preparation for admission to grad- 
uate study at the doctoral level. In these various 
ways expanded master’s degree programs have 
been important in order to provide an additional 
supply of educated talent needed by business and 
industry, school districts, government, and higher 
education itself. 

At the doctoral level the Board of Regents had 
approved 37 new degree programs at Akron, 
Bowling Green, Kent, Miami, Toledo, and Ohio 
University, as well as three new programs at The 
Ohio State University. These programs were in- 
tended to enlarge the opportunity for graduate 
study at the doctoral level and to expand the 
resources for such study at Ohio’s public uni- 
versities. Doctoral study and research are essen- 
tial to business and industry, to government, and 
to education. In the past, doctoral study has been 
confined largely to The Ohio State University 
and the University of Cincinnati. These two uni- 
versities are still expected to carry the largest 
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part of the instructional effort for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree. At the same time, six 
other public universities had been emerging with 
facilities and staff appropriate for graduate study 
at the doctoral level, and they have now been 
given an opportunity to demonstrate their com- 
petence in this field. 

At the same time, when instructional programs 
have been expanding, it has been necessary to 
give some thought also to the question of quality 
in instructional programs. The difficulty is that 
quality is an elusive characteristic or attribute 
which defies careful, objective measurement. We 
are often told that quality is a function of the 
amount of money devoted to the higher educa- 
tional enterprise. The more funds available to 
support higher education, the greater the im- 
provement in the quality of instruction. As the 
next section will make clear, by this standard it 
can be said that Ohio has advanced the quality 
of its instructional activity since 1963. In addi- 
tion, it is widely recognized that quality depends 
also upon adequate and appropriate physical fa- 
cilities. Here again Ohio has made substantial 
progress since 1963, as will be pointed out below. 

But quality in higher education is more than 
simply a matter of capital plant and current 
operating support. It requires an input of able, 
conscientious, and dedicated faculty members 
who work effectively with students to transmit, 
evaluate, and advance knowledge in various disci- 
plines and professional fields of study. Quality 
of instruction depends also upon alert, intelli- 
gent, and motivated students who are eager to/ 
master their subject matter interest and tq 
undertake skillful practice of their profession. 
There are no very satisfactory methods for evalu- 
ating instructional effectiveness of faculties. 
Faculty members themselves are generally satis- 
fied with the subjective evaluation of thei? col- 
leagues and have contributed little in thi way 
of procedures for determining instructional com- 
petence. There are standardized tests at both the 
admission level and the graduating level of under- 
graduate instruction which can be employed to 
measure student achievement. But these tests are 
not too satisfactory, for a variety of reasons. 
These tests tend to emphasize verbal skill, to 
assess knowledge acquired, and to indicate gen- 
eral learning aptitude. They do not distinguish 



between learning acquired in a cultural context 
and learning acquired specifically in an educa- 
tional context, and they do not differentiate 
clearly between memory capacity and reasoning 
capacity. 

It seems that much more attention needs to be 
given to the whole subject of determining quality 
and achievement in higher education. Much of 
what the Board of Regents can do in this field 
will depend upon what is done to advance the 
science and art of educational measurement 
generally in the United States. 

Operating Support 

As the Board of Regents set out to encourage 
the establishment of new state universities and 
of new two-year commuter campuses, to urge 
specialized roles for various types of educational 
organizations and campuses, and to promote in- 
creased attention to undergraduate technical edu- 
cation and to graduate education, it was readily 
apparent that earlier procedures for determining 
state operating support levels would require re- 
vision. In the relatively less complex circum- 
stances existing prior to 1963, the state’s six 
institutions of higher education were supported 
each biennium by appropriations roughly reflec- 
tive of enrollment levels and of the general char- 
acter of each institution’s instructional program. 
The four universities considered to be similar in 
programs offered — Bowling Green State, Kent 
State, Miami, and Ohio Universities — were given 
state operating support in a common amount per 
student enrolled. While such budgets generally 
were determined on the basis of anticipated en- 
rollments, no adjustment of appropriations was 
provided in the event actual enrollments differed 
from those anticipated at budget-making time. 
In recognition of the fact that The Ohio State 
University was the only institution with complex 
graduate and graduate-professional programs, a 
higher per student support allowance was given 
to that institution. No distinction was made, how- 
ever, as to just how much of the total support 
given to Ohio State was actually required by 
instructional programs of various levels. Finally, 
Central State College, because of its small enroll- 
ment size, was considered separately and a special 
support rate was established for that institution. 

With the number of institutions looking to the 
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state for support on the increase and with the 
roles of various institutions becoming more di- 
verse, the Board of Regents set out to devise 
operating budget formulas which would be con- 
sistent with the principles both of equity and of 
program differentiation. Equity required that in- 
stitions in like circumstances be treated in a 
like manner. Hence, institutions offering fresh- 
man and sophomore instructional programs 
should be supported in a like amount, regardless 
of whether the institution was a state university, 
a community college, or a university branch. 
Program differentiation required that state sup- 
port be varied according to the several levels and 
various programs of instruction, in order to rec- 
ognize essential differences in expenditure re- 
quirements for different levels and fields of study. 

In the operating budget recommendations de- 
veloped during the summer of 1964 for the bien- 
nium 1965 through 1967, only a partial application 
of these principles could be achieved. Insufficient 
time was available to the Board for carrying out 
necessary research into the expenditure require- 
ments of various levels of instruction, and insuffi- 
cient basic and comparable information from the 
various institutions was available upon which to 
base such research. It was possible in the 1965- 
1967 budget, however, to establish for the first 
time a common undergraduate support amount 
for all institutions except Central State, and to 
establish a common graduate level support factor 
for all institutions other than Ohio State. It was 
still necessary to make special provisions for Ohio 
State’s graduate and graduate-professional pro- 
grams, and for all of Central State’s enrollments. 
Support factors for 1965-1967 were related directly 
to anticipated enrollments and subject to adjust- 
ment if enrollment expectations were not realized. 

In the interim between the 1965-1967 budget- 
making period and that for the 1967-1969 bien- 
nium, a great deal of attention was given to 
improving basic data on which budget decisions 
could be based, upon improving formulas for ex- 
pressing the principles of equity and of program 
differentiation, and upon determining the real 
needs for operating support at various instruc- 
tional levels and in various fields of study. 

A great deal of progress was made in under- 
standing expenditure needs of various levels of 
instruction, and it was possible in the budget for 



the biennium 1967-1969 to express all basic sup- 
port needs which were related to student enroll- 
ments in terms of standard budget models. For 
each of seven basic levels and fields of instruction, 
standard expenditure needs of various kinds were 
calculated, and the proportion of total income 
which would need to come from state appropria- 
tions was determined. Appropriation recommen- 
dations proposed by the Board of Regents for 
the 1967-1969 biennium were determined by ap- 
plying these standard state support factors to 
each institution’s enrollment expectations within 
each of the seven basic enrollment categories. 

The seven standard categories of instruction 
within which standard expenditure needs and 
standard state support factors were developed 
were : 

1. Lower Division: Technical Education, Gen- 

eral Education, Arts and Sciences, Teacher 
Education, Business Administration 

2. Upper Division: Arts and Sciences, Teacher 

Education, Business Administration 

3. Professional -Baccalaureate Fields: Agri- 

culture, Architecture, Art, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Journalism, Library Sci- 
ence, Music, Nursing, Social Work, Dental 
Hygiene, and Allied Medical Services 

4. Master’s Degree Level 

5. Graduate-Professional Fields: Law, Dentis- 

try, and Pharmacy 

6. Doctor of Philosophy Level 

7. Medical Programs: Medicine, Veterinary 

Medicine, and Optometry 

In addition to improving the methodology of 
determining various support factors, and as a 
further result of the careful study of expenditure 
needs of various levels of instruction, the Board 
of Regents also was convinced that the overall 
levels at which the State of Ohio had supported 
its universities needed to be substantially raised. 
As shown in Table 3, Ohio’s expenditures, both in 
total dollar amount and in relationship to the 
number of students served by its state universities, 
have been modest by comparison with those of 
other states of similar size and economic structure. 

Substantial gains in state support per student 
enrolled were clearly necessary if Ohio’s state- 
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Table 3 



Appropriations from Tax Funds 
For Current Operating Expenditures of 
State Universities and Colleges 





Total 

Amount 


Actual 

1966-67 

FTE 

Enrollment 


Amount 
Per FTE 


Big Ten States 


Michigan 


$193,856,000 


137,681 


$1,408 


Indiana 


104,152,000 


83,559 


1,246 


Illinois 


186,941,000 


102,153 


1,830 


Wisconsin 


95,160,000 


86,722 


1,097 


Minnesota 


68,061,527 


75,283 


904 


Iowa 


59,178,000 


39,848 


1,485 


Ohio 


88,154,000 


106,681 


826 


Other 


New York 


$214,729,000 


143,809 


1,493 


California 


416,647,000 


237,915 


1,751 



NOTE: Data include appropriations for teaching hospitals, agricultural 
research, and cooperative extension. Data do not include any 
appropriations for a state scholarship program for higher educa- 
tion students. Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, 
and California have such scholarship or tuition grant programs. 
Nor do data include appropriations to junior colleges or other 
public institutions receiving partial support from the state. En- 
rollment data are from School and Society, Vol. 95, No. 2285, 
January 7, 1967. Appropriation data are from Grapevine, various 
issues, by M. M. Chambers. 



assisted universities were to be competitive in 
building strong faculties and in carrying forward 
the expanded and improved services called for in 
the Master Plan for State Policy in Higher Educa- 
tion. In order both to carry out this real increase 



in “per student” state support and to express the 
revised methodology for relating support needs to 
enrollment expectations at various levels and in 
various fields of study, support rates as follows 
were developed for the biennium 1967-1969 : 
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Proposed Support 
Per Student 

Academic Centers $ 250 

Community Colleges, Technical Institutes, University 
Branches, Lower Division of State Universities and the 
University of Cincinnati 2 

Upper Division of State Universities 1,000 

Professional Programs, Baccalaureate Level, State Univer- 
sities and Nursing at the University of Cincinnati 1,000 

(agriculture, architecture, art, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, library science, music, nursing, 
social work, allied medical services) 

Master’s Degree Programs, State Universities and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 1,500 

Graduate-Professional Programs, State Universities and the 

University of Cincinnati ’ 

(dentistry, law, pharmacy) 

Doctoral Degree Programs, State Universities and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 4,800 

Medical Programs, State Universities and the University of 

Cincinnati 4,800 

(medicine, optometry, veterinary medicine) 



The proposed biennial budget recommended by 
the Board of Regents for the period 1967-1969 
incorporated the proposed new support rates and 
also made provision for the greatly expanded 
system of institutions described earlier. Whereas 
during the last year of the 1965-1967 biennium 
Ohio’s state-assisted institutions had enrolled a 





Annual 


Biennial 




Appropriation 


Total 


Previous Biennium 


1965-66 


$ 84,864,100 


$177,964,430 


1966-67 


93,100,330 


Proposed for Next 
Biennium 


1967-68 


.$160,457,000 




1968-69 


. 177,534,500 


337,991,500 



total of 150,000 full-time equivalent students, the 
expanded system to be supported during the two- 
year period 1967-1969 would enroll 191,000 and 
217,000 students. Necessarily, the total support 
proposed for the 1967-1969 biennium for all of 
the programs of higher education was dramati- 
cally higher than in earlier periods. 



Proposed 

Increase 



$160,027,070 



Following extended consideration during the 
107th General Assembly, and the fashioning of a 
landmark supplementary appropriation measure 
for an advance in support for all levels of educa- 



tion in Ohio, the budget as proposed by the Board 
of Regents was substantially underwritten. Some 
adjustment in support rates was required in the 
first year of the biennium because of the timing 
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of revenue collections inherent in supporting tax 
legislation, the schedule for establishing the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati as a state-affiliated university 
was altered somewhat, and a proposal for initiat- 
ing a tuition equalization program for students 
enrolled in private colleges was removed from the 
budget. In all other respects, however, the pro- 
posed budget was approved and constituted a 
dramatic breakthrough in operating support for 



Ohio’s state-assisted colleges and universities. A 
total of $325 million was appropriated for support 
of higher education, constituting an increase of 
nearly $147 million over the previous biennium. 

The extent of new support for state-assisted 
higher education approved for the 1967-1969 
biennium is striking when compared with earlier 
budget periods. 



State Appropriations 
State-Assisted Higher Education 
1951-1969 



State Increase from 

Biennium Appropriations Previous Biennium 

1951-1953 $ 49,600,000 $ 10,200,000 26% 

1953-1955 55,500,000 5,900,000 12 % 

1955-1957 56,000,000 500,000 1 % 

1957-1959 74,400,000 18,400,000 33 % 

1959-1961 90,800,000 16,400,000 22 % 

1961-1963 105,700,000 14,900,000 16% 

1963-1965 126,700,000 21,000,000 20% 

1965-1967 178,000,000 51,300,000 40% 

1967-1969 324,800,000 146,800,000 82% 



While much of the increased support funds was 
required by institutions newly brought into the 
state system of higher education and by enroll- 
ment growth at all institutions, real gains in “per 
student” support were also made. Chart 1 plots 
the support rates per student received by the six 
long-established state-assisted universities over 
several biennial periods, and clearly illustrates 
the gains made for 1967-1969. This chart records 
a composite of support received by Bowling Green 
State University, Central State University, Kent 
State University, Miami University, The Ohio 
State University, and Ohio University. 

Capital Improvements 

One of the first tasks of the Board of Regents 
upon its formation in 1963, and one of its very 
important continuing assignments in the four 
years since that time, has been the planning and 
the general supervision of massive new state in- 



vestments in higher education physical facilities. 
Immediately after the Board’s establishment, a 
major capital improvements bond issue was placed 
on the state-wide ballot in November of 1963. This 
bond proposal, among other provisions, made $175 
million available for capital improvements at state- 
assisted institutions of higher education. 

Voter approval of this capital development pro- 
posal permitted the beginning of the greatest 
period of physical expansion ever to take place in 
the field of higher education in the State of Ohio. 
Subsequently, in 1965 a continuation of this 
physical plant expansion was made possible by a 
second state-wide bond issue which earmarked an 
additional $145 million for higher education con- 
struction programs. Together, these two bond 
issues made possible a capital improvements pro- 
gram for 1963-1967 unequalled elsewhere in the 
United States. 

These funds, totaling $320 million, have been 
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Dollars Per Student 



Chart 1 



State Support Per Full-Time 
Equivalent Student 
Six- Institution Composite 
1953-1969 
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1969 



used to expand the capacities of long-existing state 
colleges and universities, to undertake expansion 
of new state universities now coming into being 
or entering the state-assisted system for the first 
time, to finance the first stage of a new medical 
college at Toledo, to enlarge facilities of the Ohio 
State University Medical Center and of the Agri- 
cultural Research and Development Center, and to 



establish some 30 two-year campuses throughout 
Ohio of community colleges, technical institutes, 
university branches, and community and tech- 
nical colleges of urban-based senior universities. 

As is shown in detail in Table 4, bond issue 
funds have been allocated in such a way to em- 
phasize various expansion goals established in the 
Master Plan : 



Percent of 
Total Funds 



Expanding Central Campuses of Long-Established State-As- 
sisted Universities 

Expanding or Constructing Main Campuses of New State-As- 
sisted Universities z * 

Constructing Two-Year Campuses 28 

Expanding Medical Facilities 8 

o 

Other Programs 



This expansion program, in addition to making 
possible substantial expansion of graduate level 
programs on the central campuses of the senior 
universities, has increased overall student enroll- 
ment capacities sufficiently to serve enrollment 
growth through the year 1970. In addition, the 
goal of the Master Plan to place two-year centers 
of higher education within commuting distance 
of the homes of all Ohio young people has been 
substantially achieved. Further expansion of facili- 
ties to accommodate enrollment growth during 
the 1970-1975 period will need to be undertaken 
in the very near future, and a proposal to that 
effect has been prepared by the Board of Regents 
and presented to the Governor and to the General 
Assembly. 

Coordination 

Coordination is an administrative process which 
seeks to avoid conflict among agencies with com- 
mon interests or concerns and to promote harmo- 
nious action in the realization of common pur- 
poses. In the field of public higher education in 
Ohio, there are many different colleges and uni- 
versities with a potentiality of conflict and with 



100 

a common concern to realize their appropriate 
educational objectives. 

The coordinating authority of the Ohio Board 
of Regents is limited, since coordination usually 
must be accomplished by participation in the 
management of an enterprise. The Board of Re- 
gents has no general authority to issue orders or 
instructions to the boards of trustees of commu- 
nity colleges, technical institutes, or state uni- 
versities. The Board of Regents must attempt to 
obtain harmonious action primarily through its 
planning activities and through advice on desira- 
ble legislation affecting public higher education. 
The Board’s direct coordinating authority is re- 
stricted to approval of new degree programs and 
to approval of new two-year institutions. Efforts 
at coordination must be accomplished through 
law, through rules or decisions issued in carrying 
out provisions of appropriation laws, and through 
studies which may be undertaken from time 
to time. 

In the first four years of its existence, the 
Board of Regents has necessarily had to give 
primary attention to its planning duties and to 
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Table 4 

Allocation of Construction Funds for 
Higher Education Expansion 
Bond Issues of 1963 and 1965 

Expanding Central Campuses of Long-Established 



State-Assisted Universities 

Bowling Green State University $14,500,000 

Central State University 5,500,000 

Kent State University 19,500,000 

Miami University 14,500,000 

Ohio State University 44,200,710 

Ohio University 18,000,000 



Total 



Expanding or Constructing Main Campuses of 
New State-Assisted Universities 

University of Akron $ 6,000,000 

Cleveland State University 44,750,000 

University of Cincinnati 21,831,074 

University of Toledo 6,000,000 

Wright State University 9,000,000 

Youngstown State University 5,000,000 



Total 



Constructing Two-Year Campuses 
Community Colleges: 

Cuyahoga Community College $14,021,054 

Lakeland Community College 2,250,000 

Lorain County Community College 6,468,922 

Sinclair Community College 2,000,000 



Sub-Total $24,739,976 

Technical Institutes : 

Clark County Technical Institute $ 2,000,000 

Columbus Technical Institute 3,200,000 

Jefferson County Technical Institute 1,800,000 



Sub-Total $ 7,000,000 

University Branches: 

Firelands Branch — BGSU $ 1,875,000 

Walters Branch — UC 2,168,926 

Ashtabula Branch — K8U 1,925,000 

Canton Branch — KSU 2,450,000 

Columbiana County Branch — KSU 20,000 

Tuscarawas Branch — KSU 1,875,000 

Trumbull & Columbiana Branches — KSU 2,071,896 






$116,200,710 



$ 92,581,074 
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Hamilton Branch — MU 2,025,000 

Middletown Branch — -MU 2,422,440 

Lima Branch — OSU 3,947,550 

Mansfield Branch — OSU 4,259,750 

Marion Branch — OSU 1,952,857 

Newark Branch — OSU 1,992,203 

Portsmouth Branch — OU 2,075,000 

Chillicothe Branch — OU 2,158,404 

Zanesville Branch — OU 2,170,900 

Belmont County Branch — OU 2,150,285 

Lancaster Branch — OU 1,875,000 



Sub-Total $39,415,211 



Two-Year Urban Campuses of Senior Universities : 



University of Akron Community and 

Technical College $ 6,000,000 

Ohio State University 

University College 9,500,000 

University of Toledo Community and 

Technical College 6,000,000 



Sub-Total $21,500,000 
Total 



Expanding Medical Facilities 

Toledo State College of Medicine $ 7,500,000 

Ohio State University Medical Center 19,869,290 



Total 



Other Programs 

Ohio Agricultural Research and Development Center $ 6,085,000 

Ohio Board of Regents Master Planning 339,542 



Total 
Grand Total 



Less Recoveries under Section 103, Title I, Higher Education 
Facilities Act during 1966, 1967, 1968 

Allocated to Higher Education from 1963 and 1965 Bond 
Issues 



o 

ERIC 



$ 92,655,187 

27,369,290 

$ 6,424,542 
$335,230,803 

15,230,803 

$320,000,000 
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its role as a legislative advisor. In general, coor- 
dination of the various programs of public in- 
stitutions of higher education has been sought by 
these means. In the future, it is possible that 
more attention will and should be given to prob- 
lems which do require some degree of coordinated 
action by the public colleges and universities in 
Ohio. 

There are a number of areas of higher educa- 
tion operation where common action may be de- 
sirable. These would include delineation of geo- 
graphical areas served, elimination of duplica- 
tion in academic programs, development of com- 
mon admission procedures, articulation of two- 
year programs with baccalaureate programs, 
sharing of library resources, sharing of special- 
ized instructional and research facilities, coordi- 
nated academic planning, and sharing of special- 
ized computer facilities. Such a listing is by no 
means complete but only illustrative of the kinds 
of problems which deserve some attention. 

In exercising its authority to grant charters 
to community colleges and technical institutes 
and to approve university branches and academic 
centers, the Board of Regents has been much con- 
cerned about the geographical distribution of such 
facilities throughout Ohio. As a matter of policy, 
the Board has endeavored to avoid competition 
with available programs already provided by ex- 
isting public and private institutions of higher 
education. Thus, a technical institute district was 
favored in both Clark County and Jefferson 
County in preference to a community college be- 
cause of the existence of private colleges in both 
counties. The Board of Regents in 1966 disap- 
proved the chartering of a community college 
in Columbiana County because there was conflict 
between groups of citizens in the area, many of 
whom preferred a university branch. The Board 
decided that the needs of the area could better 
be served under the circumstances by develop- 
ment of a university branch in the County. The 
Board did grant a charter in 1966 to the Ma- 
honing Community College in spite of the fact 
that the possibility of establishing a state univer- 
sity in Youngstown was under consideration. 
The voters of the County disapproved a tax 
levy in support of the college, probably because 
they believed that a state university would ade- 
quately meet the needs of the geographical area. 



The Board of Regents had planned that the 
geographical distribution of higher education fa- 
cilities could be adequately provided through uni- 
versity branches, but the Board found in prac- 
tice that there was considerable local pressure for 
retention of certain academic centers where the 
area population was not large enough to justify 
full-time facilities. The Board even approved the 
creation of a new academic center in the Ad- 
ams-Brown-Highland counties area in order to 
provide some opportunity for higher education 
where the population base was sparse. 

One of the geographical problems has been the 
assignment of supervision over two-year institu- 
tions. Originally, university academic centers 
were developed in Ohio primarily according to a 
regional assignment for each of the five state 
universities. With the expansion of the system 
to 12 universities, the question has arisen wheth- 
er there should be some geographical redistribu- 
tion of supervisory jurisdiction over state univer- 
sity branches. Certainly, in a coordinated state 
system of higher education, a strong case can be 
made for a rational assignment of geographical 
duties. I it reorganization of this kind is not easy 
to carry out in the name of achieving a coordi- 
nated structure. There are many local attach- 
ments and experiences to consider before under- 
taking a redistribution of branch supervision. 

It is not a simple matter to define what consti- 
tutes duplication of academic programs. It is easy 
to assert that duplication is uneconomical and un- 
desirable. It is something else to determine the 
existence of duplication. The fact that several 
institutions of higher education offer the same 
academic programs does not in itself prove dupli- 
cation of academic effort. For example, all state 
universities offer programs in teacher education. 
This is necessary, since the demand for teachers 
is great and since the number of students seeking 
a degree in teacher education is sizable. The same 
observation can be made about a number of 
other academic programs at the two-year, the 
baccalaureate, and the graduate levels. 

The test of uneconomical and undesirable du- 
plication is whether a number of institutions are 
offering the same academic program for which 
there may be a limited professional demand, a 
limited number of students to be enrolled, and the 
need for highly specialized and expensive facili- 
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ties. In approving new academic programs, the 
Board of Regents has kept this standard in mind, 
and in the future the Board hopes to look at ex- 
isting programs in terms of this same standard. 

In its legislative program, the Board of Re- 
gents has sought particularly to provide common 
authority of management for public institutions 
of higher education and to strengthen the man- 
agement authority of these institutions. For ex- 
ample, the Board of Regents in 1967 recom- 
mended legislation which was enacted by the 
General Assembly declaring every state univer- 
sity a body politic and corporate. Such language 
had been used in the original acts establishing 
Ohio University and Miami University, but had 
been omitted in the laws creating The Ohio State 
University and other universities. In addition, 
the Board of Regents recommended legislation 
which was enacted by the General Assembly con- 
ferring the same borrowing authority upon com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes as that 
already given to state universities. 

In 1965 the Board of Regents recommended leg- 
islation which was enacted by the General Assem- 
bly enabling each state university to retain in the 
hands of the university treasurer all student fees 
charged and collected by the university rather 
than having to deposit these fees with the Treas- 
urer of State. There were several advantages to 
this change in financial practice, both for the 
State of Ohio and for the state universities. The 
fees had been earmarked by state law to be 
used only for the benefit of the collecting univer- 
sity, and all fees were automatically reappropri- 
ated to the universities. By eliminating the de- 
posit of these fees with the Treasurer of State, 
a great deal of paper work was eliminated and 
a clearer record of the actual support from tax 
funds to public higher education resulted. At the 
same time, this legislation greatly augmented the 
management autonomy of the state universities 
in Ohio. 

One result of the fiscal legislation affecting 
state universities was the development and adop- 
tion of a standard program of accounting and fi- 
nancial reporting for the public institutions of 
higher education in Ohio. The Uniform Manual 
of Accounts and Financial Reports for state-as- 
sisted institutions was prepared by the Auditor 
of State. The Board of Regents cooperated in the 



preparation of this manual. The result should be 
a standard practice in maintaining the account- 
ing records of colleges and universities in Ohio 
and in reporting their financial transactions. 

A major concern of the Board of Regents has 
been the development of a standard information 
system for public higher education in Ohio. This 
information system is divided into four major 
parts: student enrollment and characteristics, 
staffing (academic, non-academic, and adminis- 
trative), space inventory and utilization, and 
financial operations. In each area, standard defi- 
nitions and standard reporting procedures are ex- 
pected to provide comparable data about each 
^state-assisted institution of higher education. 
The data submitted by each institution is being 
processed in Columbus and periodic reports will 
be published making these data available for an- 
alysis by the staff of the Board of Regents, as 
well as by the staffs of the public colleges and 
universities. 

The Board’s standard information system was 
originally devised by a management consulting 
firm retained for this purpose. The systems de- 
sign for processing the data obtained by the 
Board was undertaken by another consulting 
firm. The programming and processing of the 
data have been performed by the data process- 
ing section of the Department of Finance. 

The Board of Regents has believed that a sys- 
tem of management information is essential to 
the coordination of the various public institutions 
of higher education. Such information is the basis 
for determining the experience of each institu- 
tion in the management and utilization of various 
resources. In addition, the information system is 
expected to provide cost experience data for each 
institution on a program basis. This expense in- 
formation is required in the performance of the 
Board’s budgetary functions. 

In 1967 the General Assembly provided a spe- 
cial appropriation to the Board of Regents for 
research and public service. This appropriation 
will be used to enable The Ohio State University 
to undertake certain services for the benefit of 
all public institutions. These services will include 
a teacher education improvement program, a 
business review service, an undergraduate in- 
struction service, development of a high energy 
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physics program, operation of a hydrobiological 
research center, development of a central library 
service, and development of plans for a central 
computer service. In all of these fields the inter- 
ests of the state universities will be coordinated 
on behalf of the Board of Regents by Ohio State. 

Some exploration has been started looking to- 
ward coordination of admission policies and pro- 
cedures. There appears to be a need to avoid du- 
plication in payment of admission application 
fees to the various public institutions. Little at- 
tention has yet been given to articulation of two- 
year with four-year undergraduate curricula. 

Another kind of coordination has been per- 
formed in connection with appropriation legisla- 
tion. In preparing its capital improvement recom- 
mendations and in reviewing the facilities plan- 
ning of each institution, the Board of Regents has 
found it necessary to have a set of standard space 
requirements and standards of expected space 
utilization. Such standards have been incorporated 
in the capital improvement budgets and in the 
plans recommended by the Board for construction. 
The Department of Public Works has been most 
cooperative in enforcing these standards. In ad- 
dition, the Board in 1964-65 prepared standard 
specifications to be used in the construction of 
university branches. It has been estimated that 
as much as an additional $5 million became avail- 



able for branch construction through savings 
achieved in this manner. 

In 1963 the General Assembly began the prac- 
tice of delegating to the Board of Regents author- 
ity to define full-time equivalent students upon 
which operating appropriations are based. This 
authority was repeated in 1965 and 1967. In this 
way a coordinated definition of enrollment has 
been realized. 

In establishing a year-round counting of en- 
rollment for appropriation purposes, the Board 
of Regents became aware of a special complication 
since the public universities utilized three dif- 
ferent academic calendars: semester, trimester, 
and quarter. This absence of common calendar 
arrangements could and did result in inequities 
in appropriation support. It also was evident 
that the coordination of enrollment loads among 
branches and universities would be facilitated 
through a common calendar. In consequence, in 
1966 the Board of Regents announced that, be- 
ginning in September, 1968, the Board would 
define year-round enrollment only upon the basis 
of a quarter calendar. 

This sum mar y of the coordination activities of 
the Board of Regents indicates the kinds of con- 
cerns which have occupied the Board’s attention. 
It seems probable that these concerns will become 
more extensive in the future. 
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IV. RELATIONS WITH GOVERNOR AND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 



The Ohio Board of Regents is not an institu- 
tion of higher education. The Board of Regents 
seeks to provide a professional and a considered 
judgment as advice to the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio on desirable public policy 
in the field of higher education. 

The basic and important decisions about higher 
education are not made by the Board of Regents. 
The vital decisions are made by the Governor in 
his budget and legislative recommendations to 
the General Assembly and by the General Assem- 
bly in its action upon appropriations and other 
measures considered by it. Necessarily, these de- 
cisions are political in nature, political in terms of 
their concept of the public welfare to be pro- 
moted and in their interpretation of what the 
citizenry of Ohio needs and wants. 

Necessarily, in the formulation and determina- 
tion of public policy affecting higher education, 
there must be an interplay between professional 
and board judgment on the one hand and political 
judgment on the other hand. This interplay can 
be formal or informal, cooperative or suspicious, 
effective or ineffective. 

The Board of Regents has had the unfailing 
support of Governor James A. Rhodes during its 
four years of activity, as well as the fullest pos- 
sible assistance from the Department of Finance 
and other executive officers. The leadership and 
the committees of the General Assembly have 
given careful and sympathetic consideration to 
the recommendations of the Board of Regents. 
Without this continuing cooperation, the Board 
of Regents might well be reporting a very dif- 
ferent record of accomplishment. 

Indeed, the accomplishments in legislation ad- 
vancing the best interests of public higher educa- 
tion in Ohio are not accomplishments of the 
Board of Regents. They are accomplishments of 
the political leadership of the State of Ohio. 

The Ohio Board of Regents has sought to pro- 
vide through various public documents informa- 



tion to the Governor and the General Assembly 
and to others about the work and the needs of 
public higher education in Ohio The publication 
of a provisional Master Plan in April, 1965, and 
of the Master Plan in June, 1966, has already 
been mentioned. The Board has published three 
annual reports, a summary of the Master Plan 
entitled New Responses to Vital Issues in Public 
Higher Education (1966), a pamphlet entitled 
Higher Education and Jobs (1966), a pamphlet 
on higher education developments (1967) , current 
operating budget recommendations in 1965 and 
1967, and capital improvement programs in 1965 
and 1967. 

The Board of Regents believes that it has pro- 
vided more extensive information about public 
higher education in Ohio than has ever been avail- 
able before. The Board has sought to make public 
all information it has had about the institutions 
of higher education in Ohio. It has been Board pol- 
icy to encourage interested groups to learn all 
they are willing to absorb about the service and 
the problems of public higher education. 

Higher education has never been organized and 
has never sought to operate as a pressure group. 
In terms of an interested constituency — faculty, 
staff, students, and alumni — higher education 
may well reach only a small proportion of the 
citizens of any state. The impact of higher educa- 
tion upon the economy and upon the welfare of 
society is quite disproportionate to the direct 
numbers involved. The benefits of higher educa- 
tion are enjoyed far beyond the numbers of stu- 
dents who graduate. 

The responsibility of the university graduate in 
his professional work is to bring knowledge and 
skill to the service of others. This the graduates 
of higher education have done, generally without 
any limitations imposed upon their efforts. It is 
the public benefit from higher education which 
constitutes higher education’s claim to public 
support. 
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APPENDIX A 



Table 1 



Student Enrollments 
Autumn 1966 Head Counts 
State-Assisted Institutions of Higher Education 



University of Akron 

Bowling Green State University . . 

Central State University 

Cleveland State University 

University of Cincinnati 

Kent State University 

Miami University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

University of Toledo 

Wright State Campus 

Cuyahoga Community College 

Lorain County Community College 
Sinclair Community College 

Totals 



Branches and 

Main Campus Academic Centers 



11,865 

11,304 

2,211 

6,954 

24,584 

17,225 

10,620 

37,270 

15,088 

11,493 

4,694 

10,239 

2,750 

2,122 

168,419 



1,274 

108 

933 

5,691 

2,720 

3,937 

4,236 



18,899 



Table 2 

Student Enrollments 

Full-Time Equivalents Eligible for Subsidy Support, 
Academic Year 1966-67 

State-Assisted Institutions of Higher Education 



University of Akron 

Bowling Green State University . . 

Central State University 

Cleveland State University 

University of Cincinnati 

Kent State University 

Miami University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

University of Toledo 

Wright State Campus 

Cuyahoga Community College 

Lorain County Community College 
Sinclair Community College 

Totals 





Branches and 


Main Campus 
4,748* 


Academic Centers 


12,353 


778 


2,419 


30 


5,526 

8,393* 


649 


18,217 


2,910 


11,969 


1,091 


41,161 


2,781 


16,135 

5,275* 

3,208 

6,075 

1,983 

1,006 


2,849 


138,468 


11,088 



*lower division only 
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Total 

11,865 

12,578 

2,319 

7,887 

24,584 

22,916 

13,340 

41,207 

19,324 

11,493 

4,694 

10,239 

2,750 

2,122 

187,318 



Total 

4,748 

13,131 

2,449 

6,175 

8,393 

21,127 

13,060 

43,942 

18,984 

5,275 

3,208 

6,075 

1,983 

1,006 

149,556 



0 



Summary of Total Operating Income and Expenditures 
Municipal Universities and Community Colleges, Academic Year J966-67 
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APPENDIX C 
Table 20 

Financial Report of the Ohio Boasd of Regents 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1307 



General Revenue Fund 
Available for Expenditure: 
Appropr. in H. B. 200 . . 
Transferred from 1966 



$383,250.00 

25,000.00 



Total Available 



$408,250.00 



Less Encumbrances: 

Personal Service 

Staff $92,356.77 

Consultants 11,239.82 



Maintenance 

Equipment 

Regents’ Professorships 

Univ. Res. Center Studies 

Transferred to Lakeland Comm. Coll. . . 

Total Encumbrances 

Unencumbered Balance, June 30, 1967 . . . 

Rotary - Higher Education Facilities Act 

Available for Expenditure: 

Allocation from Federal Government . 
Carried forward from 1966 

Total Available 



$103,596.59 

57,874.88 

484.89 

200,000.00 

25.000. 00 

20 . 000 . 00 



406,956.36 
$ 1,293.64 



$ 38,400.00 
1,616.57 



$ 40,016.57 



Less Encumbrances: 

Personal Service and Related Benefits 

Maintenance 

Equipment 

Total Encumbrances 



$ 31,966.39 
7,284.92 
561.81 



39,813.12 
$ 203.45 



Unencumbered Balance, June 30, 1967 



APPENDIX C 
Table 20 (continued) 



Rotary - Community Service and Continuing Education 

Available for Expenditure: 

Allocation from Federal Government 

Less Encumbrances: 

Personal Service and Related Benefits 

Maintenance 

Program Grants 

Total Encumbrances 

Unencumbered Balance, June 30, 1967 

Rotary - Technical Services Act 

Available for Expenditure: 

Allocation from Federal Government 

Carried forward from 1966 

Total Available 

Less Encumbrances : 

Personal Service 

Staff and Related Benefits. . . $1,907.96 

Consultants 15,194.51 

Maintenance 

Program Grants 

Total Encumbrances 

Unencumbered Balance, June 30, 1967 

Improvements Fund 

Available for Expenditure: 

Carried forward from 1966 

Less Encumbrances : 

Modular Construction - Newark 



$ 15,332.77 
2,619.64 
330,932.27 



$ 17,102.47 
2,364.53 
32,809.50 



$350,080.00 



348,884.68 
$ 1,195.32 

$ 52,924.50 
3,444.28 

$ 56,368.78 



52,276.50 
$ 4,092.28 

$ 8,494.14 
6,780.34 
$ 1,713.80 



Unencumbered Balance, June 30, 1967 



APPENDIX D— ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
TO THE OHIO BOARD OF REGENTS 



Private Institutions Advisory Committee 



President Frank E. Duddy, Jr. 
Marietta College 

V. Rev. Raymond A. Roesch 
University of Dayton 



President Elden T. Smith 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

President John N. Stauffer 
Wittenberg University 



President Herrick B. Young 
Western College for Women 



State and Municipal 

President Vernon R. Alden 
Ohio University 

President Norman P. Auburn 
The University of Akron 

President William S. Carlson 
The University of Toledo 

President Harold L. Enarson 
Cleveland State University 

President Novice G. Fawcett 
The Ohio State University 

President-Elect Brage Golding 
Wright State Campus 



Universities Advisory Committee 

President Harry E. Groves 
Central State University 

President Wm. Travers Jerome III 
Bowling Green State University 

President Walter C. Langsam 
University of Cincinnati 

President A. L. Pugsley 
The Youngstown University 

President Phillip R. Shriver 
Miami University 

President Robert I. White 
Kent State University 



Community Colleges Advisory Committee 



President Charles E. Chapman 
Cuyahoga Community College 

President Marvin C. Knudson 
Sinclair Community College 



President Max J. Lerner 
Lorain County Community College 

President Wayne Rodehorst 
Lakeland Community College 



Science Advisory Committee 



Dr. William Bittenbender 
The Sherwin-Williams Company 

Mr. Robert Chollar 

National Cash Register Company 



Dr. Hoke S. Greene 
University of Cincinnati 

Mr. James W. Hackett 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 



o 



Dr. Karl L. Fetters 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
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Dr. John A. Hrones 
Case Institute of Technology 



APPENDIX D (Cont.) 



Dr. Alfred B. Garrett 
The Ohio State University 

Mr. George Gehrkens 
North American Aviation, Inc. 



Dean Robert Savage 
Ohio University 

Dr. Frank K. Schoenfeld 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 



Advisory Committee on Graduate Study 

Dean Richard Armitage 



The Ohio State University 

Dr. Arthur K. Brintnall 
The University of Akron 

Dean Campbell Crockett 
University of Cincinnati 

Dean Taylor Culbert 
Ohio University 

Dr. William H. Leckie 
The University of Toledo 



Dr. Paul F. Leedy 

Bowling Green State University 

Dean W. J. Lyda 
Central State University 

Dr. Robert P. Milheim 
Wright State Campus 



Dean Martin Nurmi 
Kent State University 

Dr. William A. Patterson 
The Cleveland State University 

Dean H. Bunker Wright 
Miami University 



Advisory Committee on Teacher Education 



Dean H. Kenneth Barker 
The University of Akron 

Dean C. Neale Bogner 
Miami University 

Dean William L. Carter 
University of Cincinnati 

Dean Donald P. Cottrell 
The Ohio State University 

Dean Gilford W. Crowell 
Ohio University 

Dean George E. Dickson 
The University of Toledo 



Dr. Harold H. Eibling 
Columbus Public Schools 

Dr. Martin Essex 

Ohio Department of Education 

Dean Ruth T. Hargrave 
Central State University 

Dean Theodore J. Jenson 
Bowling Green State University 

Dean Clayton Schindler 
Kent State University 

Dean Sam P. Wiggins 
Cleveland State University 



Advisory Committee on Technical Education 



Mr. George Bowers 
Miami University 

Mr. R. 0. Brinkman 

Clark County Technical Institute 



President Max J. Lemer 
Lorain County Community College 

Mr. James L. McGraw 
University of Dayton 
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Dr. W. W. Culp 

Ohio College of Applied Science 

Mr. Charles W. Keith 
Kent State University 



Dean Newton C. Rochte 
The University of Toledo 

Dr. Byrl R. Shoemaker 
Ohio Department of Education 



Mr. C. E. Tatsch 
Columbus Technical Institute 



Advisory Committee on 

President Vernon R. Alden 
Ohio University 

President Norman P. Auburn 
The University of Akron 

President Charles E. Chapman 
Cuyahoga Community College 



Higher Education Facilities Act 

President Frank E. Duddy, Jr. 
Marietta College 

V. Rev. Paul L. O’Connor 
Xavier University 

President James M. Read 
Wilmington College 



State Technical 

Dr. Glenn Brown 
Kent State University 

Mr. Roy Chope 

Industrial Nucleonics Corporation 



Services Advisory Council 

Dr. Arthur D. Lynn, Jr. 

The Ohio State University 

Dr. Maurice Mann 

Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 



Mr. Joseph Duncan 
Battelle Memorial Institute 

Mr. Charles W. Ingler 
National Cash Register Company 

Mr. Tom Johnson 

Ohio Manufacturers Association 



Dr. Stanley Michota 
University Circle Research Center 

Mr. William Papier 

Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 

Mr. Philip K. Reily 
Chemical Abstracts Service 



Mr. E. Ralph Sims 

E. Ralph Sims and Associates 



Community Services Advisory Council 



Mr. Donald Beatty 
Ohio Office of Opportunity 

Mr. John Coleman 
Ohio Municipal League 

Professor Albert N. Cousins 
Cleveland State University 

Miss Nora Duffy 
University of Dayton 



Dr. Ralph Geer 

Bowling Green State University 

Mr. Frank J. Groschelle 

Ohio Department of Development 

Dr. Arthur D. Lynn, Jr. 

The Ohio State University 

Dr. Edward Penson 
Ohio University 
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President Ivan Frick 
Findlay College 

Dr. Gail A. Nelcamp 
University of Cincinnati 



Mr. Kline Roberts 

Columbus Area Chamber of Commerce 



Advisory Committee on Higher Education Finance 

Mr. Dante N. Biello Mr. Lloyd Goggin 

Cuyahoga Community College Miami University 



Mr. Thomas D. Bowen 

Lorain County Community College 

Mr. John W. Bunn 
Kent State University 

Mr. Ralph C. Bursiek 
University of Cincinnati 



Mr. Carl L. Hall 

The University of Akron 

Mr. Gordon L. Hansen 
Cleveland State University 

Mr. John Milar 
Ohio University 

Mr. Paul E. Moyer 

Bowling Green State University 

Mr. Willard W. Smith 
The University of Toledo 



Dr. Gordon B. Carson 
The Ohio State University 

Mr. Waverly Glover 
Central State University 



Mr. Fred White 
Wright State Campus 



Advisory Committee on Space 

Dr. J. Philip Dalby 
Cuyahoga Community College 

Mr. Thomas Dierkers 
University of Cincinnati 

Dr. Kenneth L. Glass 
Miami University 

Mr. Wade Hatch 
The University of Akron 

Dr. Thomas Hoover 
The Ohio State University 

Dr. George Lucht 
Kent State University 



Utilization and Plant Planning 

Mr. Robert Marlow 
Wright State Campus 

Mr. John W. Payne 
Central State University 

Mr. Richard Perry 
The University of Toledo 

Mr. William Roberts 
Ohio University 

Mr. Eugene Schmiedl 

Lorain County Community College 

Mr. Richard N. Schwartz 
Cleveland State University 



Mr. Keith Trowbridge 
Bowling Green State University 
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Advisory Committee of Admissions Officers 



Mr. Thomas J. Colaner 
Bowling Green State University 

Mr. Joseph Cosentino 

Lorain County Community College 



Dr. Garland G. Parker 
University of Cincinnati 

Dr. Richard R. Perry 
The University of Toledo 



Dr. V. Richard Gulbenkian 
Cleveland State University 

Mr. Howard D. Haynes 
The University of Akron 

Mr. James E. Lorion 

Cuy ahoga Community College 

Dr. John T. Mount 
The Ohio State University 



Mr. Jerry Reese 
Ohio University 

Mr. Charles R. Schuler 
Miami University 

Mr. Walter G. Sellers 
Central State University 

Mr. Rex W. Simonds 
Kent State University 



Advisory Committee of Personnel Officers 



Mr. Clark Biggins 
Cuyahoga Community College 

Mr. Luther M. Bivins 
Bowling Green State University 

Mr. Roger S. Cooper 
Cleveland State University 

Mr. Donald Corderman 
Ohio University 

Mr. Robert A. Dillon 
The University of Toledo 

Mr. Wayne R. Duff 
The University of Akron 



Mr. Edward A. Jackson 
Miami University 

Miss Ruth McCants 
Central State University 

Mr. L. C. Stephens 
The Ohio State University 

Dean Wayne J. Van Der Weele 
Lorain County Community College 

Mr. Thomas L. Whitaker, Jr. 
University of Cincinnati 

Mr. Donald R. Zimmerman 
Kent State University 



Advisory Committee of Purchasing Officers 



Mr. Arch I. Carson, Jr. 
University of Cincinnati 

Mr. D. Glenn Christian 
Bowling Green State University 

Mr. Vernon H. Davis 
Cleveland State University 



Mr. L. J. Power 

The University of Akron 

Mr. Charles N. Rini 
Cuyahoga Community College 

Mr. Gordon Spelman 
Kent State University 



Mr. William H. Herbert 
Ohio University 
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Mr. Steve Springer 

Lorain County Community College 



BJ 



Mr. Thomas E. Kelly 
Central State University 



Mr. Joseph F. Medley 
The Ohio State University 
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Mr. Henry J. Taylor 
The University of Toledo 

Mr. Russell G. Young 
Miami University 



Advisory Committee of Registrars 



Dr. Dean 0. Clark 
The Ohio State University 

Mr. Joseph Cosentino 

Lorain County Community College 

Mr. Thomas Dunlap 
Ohio University 

Dr. V. Richard Gulbenkian 
Cleveland State University 

Mr. Gordon A. Hagerman 
The University of Akron 

Mr. Donald E. Halter 
Kent State University 



Mrs. Frances Hawkins 
Central State University 

Mr. James E. Lor ion 
Cuyahoga Community College 

Dr. Garland G. Parker 
University of Cincinnati 

Dr. Richard R. Perry 
The University of Toledo 

Mr. Max B. Rosselot 
Miami University 

Mr. Glenn I. Van Wormer 
Bowling Green State University 



Advisory Committee on Engineering Education 



Dean Harold A. Bolz 
The Ohio State University 

Mr. L. J. Chamock 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 

Mr. Carl K. Gieringer 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. 

Mr. W. H. Hasselbach 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

Mr. John L. Jones 

Ohio Bell Telephone Company 



Mr. Robert A. Kraus 
Republic Steel Corporation 

Mr. J. W. Krausser 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

Dean Cornelius Wandmacher 
University of Cincinnati 

Dean Otto Zmeskal 
The University of Toledo 

Mr. P. Zweier 

Western Electric Company, Inc. 
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